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CHAPTER I 


“‘ In the thought of To-morrow there 1s a power 
to upheave all thy creeds, all the creeds, all the 
litevatuve of the nations, and marshall thee to a 
heaven which no eptc dream has yet depicted 
Every man 1s not so much a workman tn the world 
as he 1s a suggestion of that he should be. 

Men walk as prophectes of the next age.’’— 


EMERSON, 


‘* Man ts no more than a phenomenon among 
phenomena, a natural object among other natural 
objects, his very existence an accident, his story a 
brief and transitory episode on one of the meanest 
of the planets ’’—A. J. BALFour. 


“ Whats man but a species which during a brief 
period has been dominant over other species on a 
dwarf planet vevoluing round a dwarf sun which 
ttself 1s an average undistinguished specimen of 
elderly stars which have seen better days ?”’— 


DEAN INGE. 


METANTHROPOS 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


THE FUTURE OE MAN’S BODY IN ITS FAR 
PAST 


“Even tf we are descended from worms 
they were glorious worms.” J. M. TYLER. 


The Earth was probably born from the 
sun about four thousand million years 
ago, and life probably first appeared about 
a thousand million years ago, for though 
the final records of the rocks do not take 
us back further than about five hundred 
million years, yet the forms—trilobites 
and eurypterids—which we find in the most 
ancient strata do not represent the most 
primitive forms of life. It is believed 
that the first living things to appear were 
micro-organisms like bacteria, and it is 
probable that they swarmed in multitudes. 
millions of years before the Cambrian 
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trilobites, which were not primitive organ- 
isms but highly developed creatures of the 
crab kind. After the bacteria came 
protozoa, such as the amoeba; after the 
amoeba, came the coelenterates, such as 
the sea-anemones, and so on, through 
worms to mollusca, insects, spiders, crabs. 
Anatomically and physiologically speaking, 
the line of ascent must have been some- 
thing like that, so that the trilobites, be- 
longing to the crab kind, were obviously 
comparatively late comers. 

The worms were the Edisons of organic 
life. Their bodies were little laboratories 
where experiments in variations were 
made. They were the inventors of the 
crab, the spider, the fly, the oyster—the 
inventors of teeth, eyes, ears, nerves 
and blood-vessels. Well says Tyler that : 
“Even if we are descended from worms 
they were glorious worms,’’ and Emerson : 


“ And striving to be man the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


The trilobite did credit to the worm: it 
was quite a successful invention : it per- 
sisted for millions of years without requir- 
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ing many alterations, and the crab to-day 
still carries on the prehistoric type. The 
insect, too, was a success, for it certainly 
has multiplied and varied and the spider 
at least has survival value, and shows by 
its web that it possesses a marvellous 
nervous system. But crab, insect, and 
spider, had few progressive potentialities, 
and the worm’s greatest invention was 
undoubtedly the mollusc. For while crab, 
insect, and spider remained crab, insect, 
and spider, the mollusc, or at least some 
molluscs, became in turn fish, amphibian, 
reptile, mammal, and with every trans- 
formation enriched life with some new con- 
trivance and carried forward some new 
organ for man. From the worm the 
human species got its red blood, from the 
tunicate its backbone; from the fish its 
camera eye, from the Triton its five 
fingers, from the duckbilled platypus and 
the spiny ant-eater its mammary glands ; 
from the kangaroo its nipples ; from the 
hedgehog and anaptomorphid its placenta, 
and its neo-pallium. The wriggling worm 
and the placid oyster acquired fins, and 
hands, and feet, and eventually in a 
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thousand million years a few progressive 
bacteria were transmogrified into Newtons, 
and Kelvins, and Shakespeares, and Hux- 
leys and Darwins, which made pleasant 
feeding for the other bacteria of more con- 
servative tendencies. Five hundred mul- 
lion years ago a Londoner of to-day 
might have been a lamprey in the Tethys 
Sea ; three million years ago a salamander 
in an Gondwana marsh; sixty million 
years ago a lemur in a forest of Lemuria. 

Such then is the far past of man—a 
creepy-crawly, slimy, slithery, finny, furry 
past. Can we perhaps from such a past 
foretell his far future ? Can we map out 
a curve from the nebula through the 
amoeba, and worm, and pithecanthropus, 
and man, to the Metanthropos of the 
future ? 

We cannot. We have no right and no 
reason to infer—as is so often done—that 
the rate of progress in the future will be 
equal, or nearly equal, to the rate of pro- 
gress in the far past, or that we can judge 
of the direction and nature of future 
evolution from the direction and nature of 
evolutionary changes in the past. To 
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prophesy from the past to the future, when 
development has been so much an emer- 
gence of the novel, and unexpected, and 
astounding, and when progress occurring 
in so few individuals points to erratic or 
at least occasional causal factors—to 
prophesy from the past to the future and 
to say that in a thousand million years 
man’s body will be to man’s body to-day 
as a man to-day to a Silurian worm, is to 
prophesy most recklessly. We have no 
right to make any definite predictions : we 
have no right even to assume that matter 
to-day, and its radiant environment to-day 
are the same as they were some hundreds 
or thousands of million of years ago. 
Other large atoms besides the radio-active 
atoms known to-day may have been exis- 
tent a thousand million years ago; and 
the Earth and Sun in their journey through 
space may have come under the influence 
of rays that do not reach the Earth to-day. 
Germ-plasm is obstinate in its ways and 
conservative in its constitution ; but it has 
been proved that it can be grossly altered 
by penetrating “ X ”’ rays, and it is not 
impossible that more penetrating rays, 
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like Milligan rays, may have altered the 
evolutionary germ-plasm at various points 
en route between amoeba and man. We 
must remember, too, that a very small 
variation in the germ-plasm—the develop- 
ment from it for instance, of such a little 
endocrine gland as the pituitary may 
completely alter somatic development, and 
we must note that evolution has been 
rather rhythmical and explosive in its 
workings, hinting at cosmical or astron- 
omical occasional causes and that there 
have been places and periods of passivity, 
and places and periods, as in the worm, in 
the worm age of great experimental 
activity. Zittel, the great paleontologist, 
after surveying the record of rocks, states 
that ‘‘ fossil species remain within the 
limits of a single geological period (an 
interval comprising millions of years) 
fairly constant. With the beginning of 
a new epoch or period, however, which is 
usually indicated in the rocks by petro- 
graphical changes, a greater or lesser 
number of species either entirely disap- 
pears or is replaced by closely related, but 
at the same time more or less different 
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forms. Obviously, therefore, there have 
been periods when the process of trans- 
formation and the weeding out of 
organisms were greatly accelerated, and 
following upon those reconstructive periods 
intervals of repose have ensued during 
which intervals species have adhered to 
their characteristic forms with but little 
variation.” 

The same idea has been worked out by 
Professor Lull, who has shown the remark- 
able coincidences between the great blos- 
somings of new forms of life and the great 
geological diastrophic changes. Perhaps 
it required the Himalayas to rise from the 
sea to produce the first breed of men ! 
“There are,’’ says Lull, “ times of quick- 
ening the expression point of evolution 
and these are found coincident with 
geologic change. These coincidences are 
so frequent and so exact that the laws of 
chance may not be invoked to account for 
them. They stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect.” 

Such diastrophic evolution frustrates 
and baffles prophesy, and moreover, 
though we have no right to assume the 
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interposition of Will and Mind in the pro- 
cess of evolution, yet we have no right to 
deny the possibility nor even to deny 
that there is a good deal of presumptive 
evidence to support such an assumption. 
We cannot argue from the far past to 
the far future, nor even from the far past 
to the near future. We can predict 
nothing of the future of man’s body from 
its far phylogeny. So far as we can 
judge from the far past, man in a thousand 
million years may develop quite a different 
body : or it may be that he 1s as fixed and 
finished in his body as lingulae, and crabs, 
and sharks, and lancelets, and bacteria, 
seem to-day to be. The bacterium-crab 
sidled on famously till it became a crab, 
but it sidled no further: it has remained 
a crab for thousands of millions of years. 
The bacterium-newt went on developing 
for millions of years, and it seemed as if 
lizards were to be lords of the world, but 
its last experiments, the plesiosaurs, and 
dinosaurs, and pterosaurs, turned out to 
be complete failures, and the modern lizard 
is little better than its ur-ancestor. The 
past as recorded in the rocks is full not only 
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of splendid births, but of tragic abortions 
—full not only of happy inventions, but of 
disastrous blunders. Among the titan- 
otheres alone eleven distinct species per- 
ished. Even in the case of man there have 
been misses as well as hits, for it seems 
likely that some of the first races of men 
prove unfit to survive. And any day 
there may be a great blossoming. The 
most we dare prophesy from the past 
general evolutionary career of man’s body 
is that if it is going to progress its progress 
will be slow, possibly with rhythmical 
accelerations. 
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CHAPTER II 


“‘ Man ts @ kind of miscarriage of an ape 
endowed with profound tntelltgence and capable of 
great progress,’'—METCHNIKOFF. 


“Tt ts quite certain that man has descended 
nerther from the ape nor from any other animal,”’— 


VIRCHOW. 


‘‘ The slightness of the degrees of difference 
between species 18 @ necessary consequence of their 
number since their number 1s so great But the 
velationshtp between them—such that one spectes 
should originate from another, and all from the 
universal species or that all should spring from the 
teeming womb of a universal Mother—this would 
lead to tdeas so monstrous that the reason shrinks 
from them with a shudder.’’—KanrT. 


“ Phylogeny, e.g., veconstruction of what has 
happened tn the past rs no sctence but a product of 
fantastic speculation.’’-—Pro¥Fessor Lotsy. 


CHAPTER II 


THE FUTURE OF MAN’S BODY IN HIS 
RECENT PHYLOGENY 


“ Man still carries tn his bodily frame the 
wndelible stamp of his lowly origin” 
C Darwin. 


In man’s far phylogeny we found no 
encouragement to prophesy, yet perhaps 
if we restrict our attention to man’s more 
recent evolutionary history we may be 
able better to discern the trend of his 
future germinal evolution 

Perhaps! But man’s recent evolu- 
tionary history 1s mysterious, and obscure, 
we are not even sure of his precise lineage 
and of his nearest relatives His anatomy 
certainly suggests or even insists that he 
should be put in the order of the primates 
along with lemurs, lorises, marmosets, 
capuchins, macaques, baboons, mandrills, 
gibbons, orangs, chimpanzees, gorillas et 
hoc genus omne, but nevertheless, it has 
proved almost impossible to decide his 
exact pedigree, and to determine which of 
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his primate kin are on the direct line of 
descent, and which are collaterals 

Darwin and Hacckel believed that man 
was descended from the Old World 
Catarrhine monkeys ‘‘ The Simuadae,” 
Darwin writes “ branched off into two 
great stems from the New World and the 
Old World monkeys, and from the latter 
man, the wonder and the glory of the 
Universe, proceeded ” With this pedigree 
Huxley agreed, and there are some scien- 
tists to-day such as W K Gregory and 
Smith Elhot who more or less still follow 
it Smith Elhot traces man directly from 
Insectivores through Tarsoidea to Catar- 
rhine Monkeys and makes Gibbon, Orang, 
Chimpanzee, Gorilla, Pithecanthropus con- 
secutive branches of the main stem 
ending 1n homo sapiens, while in a volume 
of thissenes ‘The Mongol in our Midst,” 
Dr Crookshank argues that the Caucasian, 
Mongolian, and Blach races are descen- 
dants respectively of the chimpanzee, the 
orang, and the gorilla 

Theories, however, which trace man’s 
descent either from monkeys or the great 
anthropoid apes are not commonly held, 
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most of the leading authorities, such as 
Sir Arthur Keith, Professor J. A. Thomson, 
hold that the differences and the resem- 
blances between ancient and modern men, 
and the ancient and modern monkeys and 
apes can be explained better by assuming 
men to be collaterals of monkeys and apes 
but not on the line of direct descent. 

Anyhow, in the time of the ancient 
lemurs, men, and apes, and monkeys were 
probably all lemurs of sorts, and, as 
variations of lemurs, men and apes and 
monkeys, more or less simultancously, 
began their carcer. Such a direct lineage 
of man from the lemurs appeals to one’s 
sense of the etcrnal fitness of things ; for 
the lemurs are creatures notable for their 
power of twisting their necks, and of 
“looking before and after,’ and for the 
size of their eyes. In them the Eye, for 
the first time, took priority of the Nose, 
and in their neopallium were laid founda- 
tions of the great visual and _ tactile 
centres of association in the neopallium 
of the higher Pnmates. 

Regarded as primates, sprung like other 
primates from a creature of the lemur 
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kind, man and the great apes have at 
least altered, and some of the alterations 
seem advantageous and may be considered 
progressive. 

Wiedersheim counted in man fifteen 
organs which he considered improvements 
of the same organs in the ape, though, of 
course, improvement is a relative term, 
and seventeen organs that he considered 
degenerate. 

Both man and the anthropoids have 
certainly increased in bulk, in agility, in 
dexterity, in strength, and especially in 
size of brain ; but these changes could not 
have been foreseen, and from them we can- 
not foresee what changes are to come. We 
have not even a right—as 1s so often done 
by those who ought to know much better— 
to assume that many of the special features 
now confined to monkeys and apes—e.z., 
big brow-ridges, long arms, prehensile 
feet—were stages in the progress of 
humanity. Man, so science says, struck 
out a line of his own more than a million, 
perhaps two million years ago, and though 
some parallelism between his evolution 
and the evolution of his collaterals the 
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monkeys and apes is likely to have ob- 
tained at least for some time after diver- 
gence, we have no right to assume that 
there will ever be anything like complete 
parallelism and complete convergence. 
All the primates came from some tarsius 
or lemur-like creature, and the fact that 
some of the higher anthropoids acquired 
monkey tails, and great supra-orbital 
ridges, and great canine teeth, and bent 
femurs, does not mean that modern Man 
must at one time have had those acquire- 
ments, and that now he has reached a 
higher stage of development. We have not 
much idea what forms man passed through 
on his way from Tarsius or Lemur to 
homo saptens, and we have no reason, or 
very little reason to believe that he once 
had an ape’s receding jaw, and puny 
brain, and great supra-orbital ridges, 
simply because he came of the same stock 
as animals which to-day and for some time 
have possessed these advantages. As a 
matter of fact, so far as the bones of the 
skull go, man’s skull is much more primi- 
tive than the bones of the skull of the 
great apes ; it 1s much more like the skull 
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of a Tarsius or a gibbon than the skull of 
a gorilla and 1t 1s extremely unlikely that 
modern man once possessed an ape anat- 
omy and lost it. The skull of the great 
apes, indeed, has progressed much further 
than the skull of man, and it 1s more hkely 
that the skull of modern man will even yet 
progress and grow more ape-like in its 
progress than that 1t was formerly ape- 
hke and reverted to its present more 
primitive character It may be objected 
that the Pithecanthropus, and the Pilts- 
down, and Neanderthal, and Rhodesian, 
and Heidelberg skulls show certain ape 
characters unlike those of modern man: 
but science tells us that these ancient 
men were not linear ancestors of modern 
man they were side lines that pershed, 
and pcrished probably just because of 
their ape-lkhe progression If these were 
on the direct line of descent of Man, or if 
modern man traced ancestry through ape- 
men, then it 1s extraordinary that modern 
man in the Neolithic Age showed a pure 
type without any stigmata of the Pithecan- 
thropus or of the ape at all The Crom- 
agnon men were quite modern in type, 
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indeed, bodily speaking they were of a 
human type superior to the human type 
of to-day As their skeletons show, they 
were a handsome, tall race. They had 
high, broad brows, aquiline noses, and 
prominent, well-shaped chins The men 
had an average height of six feet one anda 
half inches, and possessed brains larger 
than the brains of the modern man, and, 
though the women were much smaller, 
even their brains were larger than the 
brains of an average Londoner to-day. 
The drawings and paintings, too, of the 
period show that the Cromagnon race had 
exceptional artistic talent No doubt, 
even then, skulls with strongly marked 
brow-ridges sometimes cropped up, but 
we know very little of the physiological 
meaning of big brow sinuses, and we have 
no reason to assume that the big ndges 
were reversions to Neanderthal types: 
they were possibly environmental varia- 
tions Nor can the lower Grimaldi race 
with round high skulls be considered any- 
thing else than a comparatively new 
variety of homo sapiens 

Some, of course, still believe, with 
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Haeckel, that the human embryo climbs 
up its own genealogical tree, and claim 
that certain stages shown in the human 
embryo prove that homo sapiens passed 
through various ape and monkey stages 
and had once a tail, etc They recognize in 
the “‘ nose ’’ of the human foetus, first the 
nose of a gilled fish, then the nose of a 
lunged fish, then the nose of an amphibian, 
and then the nose of a mammal Who 
knows ? But the doctrine of “ recapitu- 
lation ’’ 1s exceedingly questionable, and 
the fact that simian features, such as a 
tail or wrist vibrissae, appear in the human 
foetus no more proves that man 1s de- 
scended from a tailed primate, such as a 
monkey or lemur, than the fact that the 
foetus of an ape has a rounded chin, a big 
head, and a hairless body proves that the 
ape 1s descended from big-lieaded Neander- 
thal man 

Some of the appearances 1n the human 
embryo might be interpreted to mean that 
men are descendants of anthropoids, others 
that anthropoids are descended from men, 
and it 1s particularly to be noted that the 
foot in the human foetus climbs up no 
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genealogical tree, for 1t passes through no 
simian stages “The foot,” says Wood 
Jones, “‘ as soon as ever it 1s formed 1n the 
embryo is of the characteristic human 
type , at no stage 1s 1t a monkey’s or an 
ape’sfoot ” ‘‘ Thecurvature,’’saysG S 
Muller, “‘1s at ail stages essentially as in 
the human adult , no true approach to the 
structure charicteristic of the apes 1s 
visible’? The peroneus tertius, too, a 
muscle charactenstic of the human foot 
and leg, and found in no other animal, 
shows no anthropoid adaptations 1n its 
embryogenic development 

The similarity of embryogeny in the case 
of all mammals may indicate merely a case 
of homoplasy Further, as Bolk has 
pointed out what 1s to come 1s sometimes 
hinted in the embryo before 1t appears 
a> a permancnt character in the adult 
The transient tail of the human foetus 
and the rounded chin of the anthropoid 
foetus may just as well be coming events 
that cast their shadow before, as relics of 
the past 

Only in the most general way does a 
study of man’s obscure simian phylogeny 
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enable us to compare his present with his 
Eocene and Phocene past and with the 
Eocene and Pliocene past of collateral 
stems, and such a general comparison 
enables us only in a most general way to 
guess the possible future of his body 
The comparison, however, tells us some- 
thing of the past and present potentialities 
of the “ genes ’’ of his phylum, and some 
potentialities seen in other kindred animals 
but yet unrealized in his body may still be 
realized in years to come We know that 
the germ-plasm of the phylum which he 
shared with the monkeys and apes must 
have contained in it the genes of all the 
animals—gorillas, pithecanthropoi, ba- 
boons, gibbons, etc —to which it gave 
origin , and we can at least entertain the 
possibility that in mans germ plasm there 
still are genes, capable, in the mght com- 
binations and in the nght environment, of 
developing some of the features in which 
monkeys and gibbons and the anthro- 
poids have in the course of evolution out- 
stripped man or vaned from man _ It 1s 
possible that certain simian or lemuroid 
genes latent to-day in nan may come into 
[28] 
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action and restore his hairy coat, and that, 
even without loss of his highly evolved 
brain, he may yet develop such useful 
organs a> an orang’s teeth, and a gorilla’s 
great thorax and muscles, and a chim- 
panzee’s long arms, or a monkey’s tail. 
It 1s possible, too—so far as we can judge 
from phyletic phenomena—that gibbons, 
or monkeys, or great apes may revert to 
hairlessness like their cousins, and develop 
their neopallium, and become the hyper- 
anthropoi of the far future. If “‘ bone for 
bone, muscle for muscle, nerve for nerve, 
there 1s an all-pervading similtude of 
structure’ between man and the great 
apes—if even after a million of years 
there are still similarities, supposed to be 
genetic, in the integument, brain, repro- 
ductive organs, viscera, muscles, larynx, 
parotid, and other glands, fundus ocul1, 
diaphragm, auditory ossicles, etc. surely 
there 1s some possibility that the two 
parallel phyla will yct converge in many 
characters at present dissimilar. We find 
in man even to-day occasional vanations 
that would seem to point to convergence 
through the sudden activity of latent 
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genes. We find for instance, individuals 
and races that grow hairy like the great 
apes : we find in some cases children born 
with tails : we find men of the Neanderthal 
type suddenly cropping up. 

So that, if from the facts of man’s 
primate phylogeny we are to make any 
kind of phyletic prophecy, we are bound to 
admit that if his body is to progress further 
it is not altogether impossible that it will 
be on the lines seen in the anthropoids. 
And we are encouraged in this speculation 
if we accept Bolk’s extremely interesting 
theory of the origin of most of the differ- 
entia between man and anthropoids. 

According to this theory, man of to-day 
differs from the anthropoids mainly be- 
cause of different action of his endocrine 
glands, and this obviously implies the 
possibility either of rapid convergence or 
divergence of the anthropoids and man. 
If, as Bolk and Keith and Starling have 
shown, all the organs of the body are 
regulated in their growth and function by 
such hormones, then plainly a very small 
change in the endocrine glands might give 
men tails, or chimpanzees chins, and the 
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future of man’s body lies not so much in 
the potentialities of his germ-genes in 
general as in the activities of his endocrine 
glands—activities which, according to 
Bolk, probably depend mainly on diet. 
But all this is ttle more than specula- 
tion and does not go to the root of the 
matter, for the chief anatomical differences 
between men and anthropoids are not 
differences of bony muscular structures, 
with their results in posture and function, 
so much as 1n differences in brain develop- 
ment. Whatever caused the growth in 
the neopallium, whether it was the inevit- 
able result of the molecular machinery in 
the aeon-old germ-plasm or caused by local 
changes in some of the endocrine glands, 
such as the thymus, due to changed diet, 
the fact remains that the most striking 
feature of the evolution of the man has 
been the growth in size and complexity of 
the neopallium—that part of the brain 
which contains associative memory. It 
was this growth of the neopalhum that 
made it possible for poor, naked, defence- 
less man, with his weak little jaws and 
arms, to survive through the fierce Glacial 
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Age It 1s this neopallium which has made 
man the King of the Mammals and of the 
whole world to-day 

It 1s chiefly in the brain of man that we 
must find the future of his body, but the 
brain of man has developed on such special 
lines that its Primate relationships and 
likenesses shed no light on its probable 
future development The brain of man 
despite its superficial likenesses to the 
brains of the great apes has gone, and will 
go, its own way and only in man’s body 
itself can we find any clue to its future 
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“In every wel.-tried path of evolution progress 
has practically come to an end '’—E. G. CONKLIN. 


** The idea that a characteristic could in any way 
tncrease as a result of selection 1s out of place in an 
exact or even a logical scrence.’’—BATESON. 


CHAPTER III 


THE FUTURE OF MAN’S BODY IN THE 
PRESENT OF MAN’S' BODY 


“If there be any who are sceptical about 
Evolution, let them remember their own: 
tt 3s worth studying.” 

JULIAN HUXLEY. 


Anatomically and physiologically speak- 
ing, the human body af tts best must be 
adjudged a wonderful organism. It has 
attained an erect posture by “ the turn- 
ing’’—as someone has said—‘‘of an 
ordinary quadruped a quarter of a circle 
in the vertical plane.” That prodigious 
feat (accomplished only very imperfectly 
by the other primates) implied and neces- 
sitated complicated correlated structural 
alterations all over the body from top to 
toe. “Ribs, vertebra, sternum, body 
wall, and spinal muscle, diaphragm, 
pleure, lungs and heart underwent a 
simultaneous harmonious adaptational 
transformation. Among other things, the 
alteration in posture has required altera- 
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tion in all the mechanisms of balance from 
the otoliths to the plantar nerves, from 
the “‘ red nucleus ”’ to the os calcis, in the 
twenty muscles which balance the head, 
in the hundred and six muscles that 
move the legs, in the hundred and forty- 
four muscles of the spine and all the rest of 
them—and the ultimate ingenuity, com- 
plexity, and perfection of the automatic 
machinery are almost beyond human 
conception. When a man runs, or jumps, 
or even stands upright, some hundreds of 
muscles, and some thousands of nerves 
are working together: his will is driving 
not a four-in-hand, but a ten-thousand- 
in-hand, and is driving them, so to speak, 
by pressing a button. 

So wonderfully do the nerves and 
muscles adapt themselves in the embryo 
to the new build and posture of the man 
that is to be, that Sir Arthur Keith, 
watching the muscles attaching themselves 
to the bones, confesses: ‘‘ We cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the growth and 
development of young muscle cells are 
controlled by influences and means which 
work towards a functional result ’’—a 
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confession reminding us of Huxley’s re- 
mark that in watching the growth of an 
embryo ‘“’ We are forcibly reminded of a 
modeller in clay,’’ and of Anstotle’s wise 
saying that, “‘ Nature produces thcse 
things, which being continually moved by 
a certain principle contained in themselves 
arrive at a certain end ” 

We do not say that the musculo- 
nervous machinery of balance and locomo- 
tion 1s more perfect 1n men than in other 
animals—in each it 1s perfect in its own 
way and for its own purpose—we merely 
point out with what shill and succc ss 1t has 
been adapted to his turn of a quarter of a 
circle in the vertical plane As an erect 
mammal man runs, dances, leaps, hops, 
with an ease and a versatility that no 
quadruped can emulate, and his erect 
posture has given his upper limbs freedom 
and has resulted in the development of a 
hand with talented thumb whose dextenty 
is without equal in the animal world It 
is true that he has not the strength of a 
gorilla nor the speed of a greyhound, but, 
taken all in all, a man at his best 1s a 
splendid creature, and a better, more 
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efficient organism than any other animal, 
not only because of his special general 
anatomical type, but because of a special 
cerebral organization able to make innume- 
rable useful co-ordinations of his muscles. 

We can imagine a man evolving the 
great jaws and muscles of a gorilla, and 
becoming larger and more powerful ; but 
we do not see how that or any other con- 
siderable evolutionary anatomical varia- 
tion could render a man more efficient 
and more able to maintain a sccure and 
happy place in his environment. Short 
of some great evolutionary development 
which we cannot foresee or guess, there 
seems little room for further improvement 
in the human body, and Professor J. A. 
Thompson states that anatomists do not 
look for startling changes in man’s general 
bodily structure, and Professor Conklin 
believes that ‘“‘ progress has practically 
come to an end.”’ 

Yet, even anatomically, an apparently 
perfect human body is not quite perfect, 
and variations are constantly appearing 
in it which indicate that evolution 1s still, 
for better or for worse, working away at it. 
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We find even 1n a perfect human body 
tissues, and organs, and bits of organs, 
which are apparently relics of structures 
useful in the animal ancestors of man, but 
useless or even dangerous 1n man to-day. 
These have been called “‘ vestigia,”’ and in 
his book, The Structure of Man, Professor 
Wiedersheim notes more than a hundred, 
all of them apparently useless and some of 
them a burden and dangerous Among 
useless vestiges may be mentioned the 
functionless muscles of the ear, and the 
httle fold of epithchum at the corner of 
the eye, which 1s belicved to be a relic of 
the third eyclid of the lowcr mammals and 
which 1s useful in them for cleaning the 
surface of the eye, but which seems of no 
use in the human eye In a_ perfect 
human body these would be removed, and 
it 1s possible that they are being gradually 
removed, even though we can dctect no 
machinery in evolution (unless prescient 
purpose) competcnt to remove vestigia 
that are of no vital disadvantage. 

But we must be careful how we use the 
word ‘vestigia”’ for Nature 15 usually 
wise, and many of the structures that may 
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seem useless relics may really be conserved 
for useful purposes. Not long ago the 
tiny pineal gland was considered a useless 
vestigium carried over from a reptile 
ancestor, and to-day we know that it is a 
very important endocrinal gland. Quite 
recently the great biologist Metchnikoff 
and the eminent surgeon Arbuthnot Lane 
considered both the appendix and the 
caecum and the great intestine to be useless 
structures which it would be well to 
extirpate. ‘“‘It would be no longer rash 
to say,’’ wrote Metchnikoff, “that not 
only the rudimentary appendix and the 
caecum, but the whole of the human large 
intestine are superfluous and that their 
removal would be attended with happy 
results,’ and accordingly many men and 
women lost part of their intestinal tract. 
But to-day it is recognized by Sir Arthur 
Keith and other distinguished authorities 
that both the appendix and the great 
bowel perform most useful parts in the 
human economy. The great bowel has 
important nervous connections with the 
central nervous system, and is dotted with 
some fifteen million little glands which 
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probably supply an internal secretion, and 
in Sir Arthur Keith’s words, ‘‘ we must con- 
clude that it 1s not a useless or superfluous 
organ.”’ The thick hair of the head and 
the thin hair of the body may or may not 
be residua ; but even if residual they are 
probably useful, and being useful, they 
will probably be retained Nature 1s very 
cunning and very ingenious, and with the 
same bricks she can construct on similar 
ground plans a great vanety of construc- 
tion. With vestigial muscles of a tail she 
supports the viscera in the erect pelvis; 
with the residuum of a reptile’s central eye 
she makes an important endocrinal gland ; 
with the rcsidua of fishes’ gill-arches she 
makes the auditory ossicles, with the 
vestige of ananteaters’ hand she makes the 
beautiful httle foot of a gazelle or a horse, 
by rearrangement and modification of the 
muscles and bones of a tarsius she make 
the human leg and foot, and finds it 
necessary to add only one muscle, the 
peroneus tertius Nature 1s full of ingen- 
ulty and 1s continually making silk purses 
out of sows’ ears 

It 1s true that evolution in the past has 
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worked largely by elimination—as we see, 
for instance, 1n the foot of the horse, in 
which five ancestral toes were reduced in 
the orohippus to four , in the mesohippus 
to three , and in the pliohippus to one It 
is true, too, that in the highly differen- 
tiated type like man great changes are 
unlikely, and that some vanations of the 
future are quite likcly to be by the elimina- 
tion—elimination for instance of parts 
like the little toe, and the wisdom tooth, 
and the ear muscles that already show 
signs of deficient survival vigour ,—but 
we must be carcful not to condemn 
apparent vestigial remains too readily, for 
in the human body most of the vestigia 
are probably put to some use We will 
not find in the mere removal of useless 
vestiges much room for the improvement 
of the body of man 

And en passant we may note that the 
wisdom tecth of the Rhodesian man who 
lived some 500,000 years ago seemed even 
then the downward path 

Again we must not confuse cultural and 
germinal deficiencies Flat feet, myopia, 
bald heads, are prevalent in England 
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to-day, but we must not, therefore, 
prophesy that the body of the future 1s to 
have flat feet, myopia and a bald head. 
Many of these deficiencies are not ger- 
minal, they are due to bad habits of life 
and they can be removed by removing 
bad habits. 

Only in one part of the body does there 
seem much prospect that evolution work- 
ing on ordinary lines will bring forth 
something new, and something better than 
the best body to-day, and that 1s 1n the part 
where evolution since the time of the first 
primate—we might almost say since the 
time of the first mammal, has been par- 
ticularly busy. The most characteristic 
feature of primates, and especially of the 
higher primates, 3s the neopallium, and 
the most characteristic feature of the 
neopallium 1s the layer of cells spread over 
the surface of allitsconvolutions Though 
these cells collected together might be 
put into a small lqueur glass, yet they 
number nine or ten thousand mullion, and 
on their activity and_ co-ordinations, 
depend all the higher sensory motor and 
intellectual functions of man. The great 
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apes have outstripped man in some ways 
but in neopalliium man has quite out- 
stripped the great apes, and it 1s to its 
nervous elements that man owes his 
manual skill, his mental achievements, 
his memory, his volition, and all that 
makes him homo sapiens, the King of the 
animal world “with dominion over the 
fish of the sea and over the fowl of the air 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth ” 

Even here the position regarded from a 
general standpoint 1s not too hopeful 

For thousands of years cerebral evolu- 
tion both in man and 1n the other primates 
seems to have ceased The “clumsy, 
shuffling, loose-jointed,” stodgy, Neander- 
thal man, must, we think, have had brains 
in his low-browed, long, big head at least 
equal to the average European brain 
to-day to survive through the stormy 
times 1n which he lived, and to combat 
successfully both glaciers and mammoths 
It 1s true that the Pithecanthropus had 
and under-sized brain , but a skull of the 
same Pleiocene period has since been 
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found at Wadyak in Java “ of very large 
cranial capacity ’’: the Piltsdown skull 
was large enough to hold the brain of an 
Anatole France or a Liebig, and both 
Neanderthal and Cromagnon skulls were 
of larger cranial capacity than modern 
skulls. We see no reason to believe that 
the cerebral endowments of the best 
modern men are superior to the cerebral 
endowments of the best Cromagnon men 
or of the best Egyptians and Greeks. 
We find no certain signs of much develop- 
ment during the last 500,000 years and in 
historic times development seems to have 
been almost arrested In his excellent 
little book, The Stream of Life, Juhan 
Huxley (grandson of Thomas Huxley) 
states his opinion that ‘“‘ There 1s no 
evidence of any upward change dunng the 
whole artistic period (and probably for 
much longer) in the higher level of intel- 
lectual, artistic, or ethical possibility. .. . 
The general run of human nature and 
human capacity has remained the same for 
thousands of years.’” Indeed, when one 
considers the intellectual subtlety, philo- 
sophic breadth, and artistic perfection of 
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the Greek language one wonders whether 
the modern brain has not deteriorated, for 
it is pretty certain that 1t would take an 
average European brain thousands of 
years to elaborate such a vehicle of 
thought—if indeed it ever could elaborate 
such a language. So far there seem to be 
no signs of any new experiments of Nature : 
so far there are no signs of new senses or 
new faculties, for the alleged new psychic 
faculty is a sign chiefly of a degeneration 
of old intellectual faculties in those who 
claim it, in those who allege it, and in 
those who believe in it. There are no 
signs of new faculties or of new senses 
to-day. Even a calculating prodigy, even 
a Newton, or Beethoven, or Leonardo, or 
Shakespeare, does not transcend the swing 
of normal intra-species variation. 
Nevertheless, there is still some room 
for hope ; we need not despair. In spite 
of prolonged inertia on the part of the 
neopallium it is part of the body where 
progress is most likely to make strides— 
the only part indeed, so far as we can see, 
where really new developments and really 
new acquirements are to be looked for. 
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In the outer cell-layer of the prefrontal 
region if anywhere, we may hope for 
active evolution such as occurred when 
the molluscs became vertebrates and when 
the vertebrates became mammals—firstly; 
because the outer layer of the prefrontal 
region of the neopallium is the most 
recent product of mammalian evolution 
dating back ro further than man: 
secondly , because its very complexity 
offers room for complex changes—a very 
small alteration in the arrangement of its 
cells and nerve connections might have 
momentous intcllectual or motor results: 
thirdly , because it seems particularly 
sensitive to environmental conditions and 
a little more or less interstitial or thyroid 
hormone might change its whole develop- 
ment fourthly , because some areas do 
not seem yet quite organized or functionlly 
active, and fifthly , because as J S Bolton 
points out, even in normal individuals 
under normal conditions there are marked 
structural variations. 

If, in the ordinary course of evolution, 
the body of man 1s going to progress, the 
neopallium and especially its higher as- 
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sociative centre seem most likely to be the 
seat of progress ; and it may be remarked 
that microscopic changes in the brain may 
have as much value in marking the bounds 
of a new species of man as a new tail or 
jaw in marking off a new species of ape. 
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“Only labour ?. required to extend almost with- 
out limit our understanding of the human body and 
our control of tts fate.’’—STARLING. 





“ Manis an animal, a highly cerebrated animal 
thts true, but still an animal, Betng an animal 
he 1s therefore no angel He hopes to become an 
angel eventually but he ts certatnly no angel now.” 


E. M. Easr, 





"' Our fathers bad, and we ave like to be worse.” 
RoBerRT Burron, 
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CHAPTER IV 
CAN MAN ALTER HIS FUTURE BODY? 


‘Not only onward shalt thou propagate 
thyself but upuwar Nicene: 
‘‘T should advise no man to marry who ts 
not lskely to propagate intelligence” 

S JOHNSON. 


There 1s another more interesting and 
perhaps more fruitful approach to the 
question of the future of man’s body. 
We can approach the question from the 
point of view of the machinerv of evolu- 
tion and variation and from this point of 
view perhaps discover, not only if the 
machinery 1s likely to go on working in 
man’s body, but whether man himself 
can, to some extent, control the working , 
and the question of man’s control over his 
own evolution is perhaps the most inter- 
esting and most important 1n all biology. 

It must be clearly understood that evo- 
lution in the sense of heritable vanations 
causing permanent morphological, and 
functional changes in the body, though ex- 
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hibited in the body, takes place really and 
radically in the germ-plasm, and that it is 
useless to look for its main-springs in the 
glands, or brain, orother organs of the body. 
In the course of some thousands of 
millions of years—so evolution tells—an 
ultra-microscopic dot of germ-plasm, 
known as a “‘ bacterium ”’ or “ protobion ” 
has transmuted itself, by a process of 
molecular reconstruction, associated with 
conjugation and fission, into another dot of 
germ-plasm, about the size of a full stop, 
part of which under suitable conditions 
may grow, in a few months, into a 
human baby. It has required thousands 
of millions of years of mysterious processes 
to grow from the one dot into the other, 
but it requires only a few months to grow 
fromthe second dot into the twenty-six tmnl- 
lion cells of a human infant. In the course 
of ages, the germ-plasm has not altogether 
lots its pristine bio-chemical characters— 
it still breathes, feeds, grows, divides, on 
the same principles as its ur-ancestors— 
but still its somatic accretions show that 
there must be almost infinite radical dif- 
ferences between it and the first dot. 
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It is the evolution of the germ-plasm 
we must consider—the alterations in the 
remarkable material which lead to somatic 
evolution,—and this evolution seems to 
be focussed in the so-called chromosomes 
of the germ-cells, and to depend on 
changes morphological or bio-chemical in 
their so-called ‘‘ genes.” 

We have not to explain why an animal 
with a tail becomes an animal without a 
tail, we have to explain why one bud of 
germ-plasm produces a tail and another 
one does not, and no gradations of tails 
in the bodies explain that. To explain 
germinal evolution by its products is put- 
ting the cart before the horse. The tail 
does not grow longer or shorter because its 
predecessor was longer or shorter, but 
because the germ-plasm has altered to 
produce a longer or shorter tail. It 1s the 
germ-cells we must compare, not the tails. 

According to the accepted theory of the 
germ-plasm, the germ-cell of any animal 
alive to-day is continuous by a process of 
budding with the germ-plasm of the first 
living organisms. For thousands of mil- 
lions of years, as if endowed with immor- 
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tality, the first little cell and the chromo- 
somes In it have gone on budding, budding, 
budding, budding, till the chain of buds 
between say an amoeba and a man would 
reach out far beyond the solar system. As 
the germ-plasm—the wonderful material 
of life—budded, the genes in the budded 
cells altered and accordingly the organisms 
which developed from the cells altered too. 
So that on the chain of life stretching 
across the aeons, between an amceba anda 
man, may be pictured hanging in series, 
millions and millions of animals, amcebae, 
tunicates, lancelets, monotremes, shrews, 
lemurs, all the way up to the man. Re- 
garded from this germinal point of view, 
which seems the correct point of view, 
man’s pedigree is shown more accurately 
as a strawberry runner than a tree. 

There are about 5,000,000 species to-day, 
and they all owe their emergence to 
changes in the genes during the last 
x,000 million years or so. It is a good 
deal of responsibility to put on genes, but 
science does so, and certainly there is good 
proof that to-day the inheritance of 
characters and the evolutionary emergence 
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of characters depends on genes—that if 
the chromosomes are destroyed no devel- 
opment can take place and that any 
alteration in a chromosome alters the 
organism’s growth—gives it blue eyes, or 
brown eyes, rough hair, or smooth hair, 
masculinity or femininity, as the case 
may be. “' The characters,” says Professor 
Castle, ‘‘ which differentiate one individual 
from another of the same species are 
determined by particles of chromatin 
each of which has a definite position in a 
particular chromosome.”’ This, however, 
must be taken only as a working des- 
cription of the significance of the genes, 
for as Professor H. S. Jennings points out 
in Prometheus of this series, “‘ It is not true 
that particular characteristics are in any 
sense represented or condensed or con- 
tained in particular unit genes... . 
Into the production of any characteristic 
has gone the activity of hundreds of the 
genes if not all of them : and many inter- 
mediate products occur before the final 
one is reached. In the fruit-fly at least 
fifty genes are known to work together to 
produce so simple a feature as the red 
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colour of the eye ; hundreds are required 
to produce the normal straight wing, and 
so of all the other characteristics. And 
each of the co-operating packets is neces- 
sary, if any of the fifty is altered, the red 
colour of the eye is not produced.” 

The question then arises—why and how 
do the genes change ? 

In Darwin’s time the germ-plasm was 
supposed to be changed in some most 
mysterious way by the workings of the 
body that bore it, so that a blacksmith’s 
use of his arms could so alter the germ- 
plasm that germ-cells in future would 
produce offspring with stronger arms, and 
that the elongation of the neck of a giraffe 
could so alter its own germ-plasm that it 
would in future produce little giraffes with 
longer necks. In brief, it was believed that 
the characters a body acquires in its lifetime 
could in some way induce the body’s own 
germ-plasm to reproduce them at birth; but 
the body can acquire only such characters 
as its own germ-plasm gives it, and the 
germ-plasm is not altered in its inherent 
developmental characters by the normal 
chemical and physiological activities of 
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the body holding it. A study of the 
machinery of mutations merely shows us 
that they come mysteriously and spon- 
taneously and that all we can do in the 
way of altering them is perhaps, when we 
have located them, to destroy them by the 
local application of chemmecals or X-rays. 
The prospect of ever being able to alter 
the body of n:un by evoking new mutants 
is extremely remote. 

Being, then, at the mercy of our genes 
must we despair like Bateman, who 
States that the “hope that by change in 
the conditions of life or by any external 
influences significant alterations whether of 
organisms amenable to experimcnt or of 
the human population must be aban- 
doned’’? No, there still remains to be 
considered selectiun, a factor so powerful 
that for long it was belicved to have been 
the main agency in evolution— the only 
agency that gave evolutionary value to 
variations and mutations believed to have 
been thrown blindly out. 

In one or two not unimportant respects, 
selection has already made important 
changes in the body of man. 
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It is almost certain that germ diseases 
such as consumption which slay men 
before they have had time to bear many 
children must have weeded out genes most 
vulnerable to certain diseases. We find 
to-day that in this way vulnerability to 
certain diseases is being weeded out of 
certain races. In Europe alcoholism and 
tuberculosis are diminishing, largely be- 
cause families specially susceptible to 
these diseases have been gradually extir- 
pated. We find that when an unweeded 
race even to-day is exposed to new diseases 
the vulnerable are weeded out by the 
thousands. In 1876, within twelve months 
of annexation, forty thousand Fijians died 
of measles. Samoa wassimilarly devastated 
in 1893. Whooping-cough decimated New 
Guinea in 1903. The influenza epidemic 
of 1917-18 slew fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent. of Tahitians. On the island of Saipan 
in 1919 only half per cent. of Caroline 
Islanders died of influenza while twelve 
per cent. of Chamorros perished. 

There can be little doubt that germ 
diseases have selected and are still selecting 
men and races of men resistant to them ; 
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but selection, of course, presupposes innate 
differences—differences inherent in inhe- 
mitable genes—of resistance Smallpox, 
which was a deadly disease for centuries, 
never selected a race resistant to it, nor 1s 
plague likely to select a race resistant to 1t 
Also in certain “‘gene’”’ diseases, selection 
is or has been at work It 1s known that 
haemophilia, and albinism, and weak mind- 
edness are gene diseases, and, in so far as 
the inheritors of these diseases are more 
liable to disease and death and so less hkely 
to have offspring, in so far the genes of these 
diseases are gradually being weeded out 
War too must have exercised some 
selection but to what extent and in what 
ways it 1s very difficult to determine On 
the average, in an equal hand-to-hand- 
to-the-death conflict the man of greatest 
strength and vigour must have survived 
But a conflict 1s rarely equal, men in 
numerical superiority with better armour 
and better swords can massacre their 
physical superiors And even in the days 
of hand-to-hand battles there was a much 
greater death-rate from disease than from 
violence, In former times, up, indeed tull 
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this century, war selected rather by 
disease, than by weapons of war. 

To-day death works indiscriminately 
in the battle-field ; but, since the fighting 
men are selected by the doctor before they 
enlist, their death, before propagating a 
full family, means a loss to mankind of 
certain genes above average value, and a 
heavy death-rate may even appreciably 
lower the physical average of the following 
generation. But however war selects. 
it selects only men, and the genes of the 
female survive and frustrate its selection. 

Matrimonial selection, too, must have 
had its effect, though how far men have 
been selected by matrimonial selection is 
also very difficult to say. It is even 
dificult to decde whether the main 
selective factor has been the choice of the 
male or the female. Probably the choice 
by the male of the female. Barrie re- 
marked that at Kirremuir they did 
not enquire, ‘‘ Wha did she tak?” but 
““ Why did she get ? ”’ and as a rule in the 
past, a woman had to take for husband 
the man who took her for wife. 

It 1s certain that the choice of men has 
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been usually eugenic, and that men have 
chosen women whose secondary sexual 
characters—luxuriant hair, well-developed 
breasts, large hips, good complexions, and 
well-nourished bodies, have shown them 
fitted for motherhood. Men have chosen 
women fit to bear, to feed children and to 
transmit to them physical excellence. 
So far as the body goes the matrimonial 
choice of men has made for the preserva- 
tion of any bodily mutations good for the 
race, and where for centuries there has 
been opportunity for free choice, as in 
aristocracies and among Turks of the 
harem class, the choice would seem to have 
resulted in the production of good bodies. 
It has resulted, however, in no new muta- 
tions and no evolution, merely in a selec- 
tion of characters already on offer—blue 
eyes, good features, good figures, etc. 

In so far as women have chosen men 
the choice has also usually been eugenic. 
They have chosen men for their energy and 
brawn, and virile characters in general. 

So far as the body goes, matrimonial 
selection when freely exercised has tended 
to select good bodies, and even if it have 
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not resulted in new and exclusive muta- 
tions, it has helped to segregate, multiply, 
and preserve good bodily characters. 

Matrimonial selection, so far as really 
sexual and natural, has also made for 
fertility. For sex-choice and sex attrac- 
tion imply procreative impulse. The more 
healthy, robust, sexually attractive and 
marriageable a woman is the larger 
family is she likely to have. Dr. Helen 
Gamgee lately investigated five hundred 
very poor families in Hull and found that 
in the larger families of five or more 
children both mother and children were 
healthier than in the case of the smallest 
families of less than five. Further, the 
very largeness of the family will ensure it 
perpetuation, so that matrimonial selection 
working through fertility tends to propa- 
gate and multiply the fertile and bodily 
fit. It must be noted that fertility has a 
greater survival value than fitness—that 
is just what eugenic alarmists deplore— 
but the greater survival value of fertility 
involves no danger, for fertility nearly 
always signifies fitness. 

Emigration and religion also select, 
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but we have not space here to discuss their 
action. 

Selection also works in some very 
obscure ways It has recently been sug- 
gested that alcohol by destroying weak 
sperm, may winnow out the strongest, 
and there 1s also probably some selection 
between gametes 1” utero 

To a certain extent, then, selection has 
been potent, and potent for good, and we 
might hope that it will make for further 
progress But to-day the cry goes up 
that a cessation of selection in man 1s 
leading to a detenoration of man’s breed 
and especially of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

War long ago ceased to have selective 
value, and now disease ceases to select 
because doctors keep the unfit alive, and 
sexual selection ceases to select both 
because marniage has become an economic 
question and because the unfit sometimes 
breed faster than the fit Karl Pearson, 
C L Morgan, Ray Lancaster, Professor 
McBnde, R L Lock and many other 
authorities deplore the decadence of race. 

We think the alarm 1s a false alarm 
We think that natural selection by disease 
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has not been wholly for good ; we doubt 
that the general level of English humanity 
is falling or in danger of falling and we 
specially doubt whether medical inter- 
vention is doing so much harm. 

After all, in what matter have doctors 
intervened ? With what great saving pro- 
cess of natural selection have they specially 
interfered ? By what means chiefly have 
they brought down the death-rate ? 

The death-rate has declined chiefly be- 
cause the death-rate from infantile enteritis 
has declined. But did infantile enteritis 
select with particular care and to good 
purpose ? It may sometimes have spared 
the strongest: but usually it has been a 
question not of the strength of the child, 
but of breast-feeding or bottle feeding, a 
question often merely of a clean or dirty 
bottle, and it 1s of course possible that the 
enteritis which slew some children also 
damaged the germ-plasm of the survivors. 

It may be said that medicine has kept 
alive not only children who might have 
died of infantile enteritis, but invalids of 
all sorts—heart-cases, liver-cases, cancer- 
cases, andsoon. We grant all that : but 
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still we do not admit that in so doing 
medical science has worked against the 
welfare or against the selective evolution 
of the race. Sometimes selection by 
disease can go too far It 1s commonly 
believed that malaria pretty well extir- 
pated all the geniuses of Greece, and 1f a 
Sir Ronald Ross had saved all the babies 
then there m'zht have been more Platos 
or Aristotles It would not be difficult to 
leave humanity to the mercy of typhoid, 
and smallpo., and infantile enteritis, and 
influenza, and other diseases and let the 
“de’il tak’ the hindmost” But would 
those selected to survive be wiscly selected 
or worth slecting °® We might—in cases 
where resistance or immunity 1s a matter of 
genes and transmissible—establish a race 
invulnerable to certain diseases ; but how 
much might we lose in such a lethal sieve. 
Ill health and even disease do not by any 
means always mean poor physical stock. 
In nincty cases out of a hundred they are 
not germinal but cultural or accidental. 
A man with a club-foot, or heart-disease, 
or cancer, or typhoid, may yet propagate 
sound children, and even if bodily infirmity 
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be sometimes transmitted there may 
chance to go with 1t cerebral genes that the 
world cannot afford to lose. Think how 
many of the great personalities of the world 
have been ailing or defective men and 
women—Cowper, Lamb, Stevenson, Comte, 
Schumann, Nietsche, Chopin, Heine, Fran- 
cis Thompson, Napoleon, Mahommed, St. 
Paul, Julius Caesar, Alexander the Great, 
Carlyle, Swift, Pope. Certainly, “ The un- 
born have a mght to be well-born,” yet 
most of us would prefer to be born of a 
delicate Stevenson or Huxley than of a 
robust Dempsey or Haackenschmidt. 

So long as human zygotes of all breeds 
have such unknown potentialities—so 
long as brain genes and muscle genes may 
be separately transmitted—so long as 
disease and debility are often accidental 
and sometimes associated with valuable 
genes—so long medical science—with a 
very few important exceptions, must try to 
keep alive the unfit and it 1s not hkely to 
damage the human stock much by doing 
so. The future of the human body will 
not be bnghtened by letting the diseased 
and ailing die. 
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As concerns differential fertility and a 
larger birth-rate in the lower classes, there 
is also little cause for alarm. Equally 
well-fed and cared for, the lower classes 
are in most ways—though not in height 
and beauty—physically the equal of the 
upper classes, and their apparent in- 
feriority to-day is mainly nurtural. During 
the war the writer examined a good many 
thousands of recruits from the slums and 
found most of them of wretched physique, 
ill-nourished, undersized, but yet when 
they were placed in healthier conditions 
they developed into comparatively robust 
men, and showed by their endurance 
under active service, that the stock was 
radically good. The C 3’s were born of 
C 3 environment not of C 3 genes. 

Luckily the genes are almost fool-proof 
and generations of evil nurture may still 
leave the physical potentialities of the 
stock quite unimpaired, or almost quite 
unimpaired. 

Whether there is some risk that the 
mental average of the nation will be 
lowered by a decrease in the fertility of 
the upper and professional classes and by 
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an increase in the fertility of the lower or 
working classes is a debatable question. 
It may be doubted whether the intellectual 
classes are a product of any kind of 
segregation. They have not long been 
in existence, and it is difficult to believe 
that they are a fixed separate breed like 
the Samurai in Japan. There have been, 
and still are, families who transmit intel- 
ligence, as if by means of dominant genes, 
e.g., the Darwins, the Huxleys, the 
Balfours, the Walpoles, the Gregorys, the 
Haldanes, the Listers, the Bernouillis, 
but these are rare, and as a rule there are 
no intellectual dynasties, merely intel- 
lectual individuals who usually seem to 
come sporadically from  unintellectual 
stock. ‘“‘ Nor in time,” said Emerson, 
“is the race progressive, Phocion, Soc- 
rates, Anaximander, Diogenes are great 
men, but they leave no class.” 

To-day, some of the most active intel- 
lects in England have come from stock 
neither socially nor intellectually promin- 
ent, and we venture to say that the average 
intelligence of an Irish or Scottish peasant 
is higher than the average among peoples 
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who have been selected—or ought to have 
been selected, 1f selection 1s at work— 
by generations of city life On the whole, 
the genes of the Anglo-Saxon peoples are 
pretty evenly distmbuted, and there 1s 
little fear of decadence through infertility 
of its better classes or through inter- 
marriage of the masses and classes 

The cry ‘hat indiscriminate marniage 
is ruining stock 1s no new cry “ By bad 
breeding,’’ wrote Robert Burton, “it 
comes to pass that our generation 1s 
corrupt, we have many weak persons both 
in body and mind, many feral diseases 
raging among crazed famulies, parentes 
peremtores, our fathers bad, and we are 
like to be worse ” 

That was three hundred years ago, and 
yet the Lnglish race 1s going strong 

Yet though there 1s not much fear of 
permancnt decadence by matrimonial mis- 
tahes, and much lIikelthood of racial 
progress by instinctive sexual selection, 
nevertheless, a little might be done to 
promote progress by preventing marriages 
altogether undesirable. 

By preventing, for instance, the mar- 
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riage of the feeble-minded some kinds at 
least of feeble-mindedness might be almost 
stamped out, but it would take many 
generations to do so, for the genes of 
feeble-mindedness are various and reces- 
sive, and, behaving as Mendelian reces- 
sives, would come to light only when two 
individuals with the same or suitable 
recessive genes married, and, even then, 
would be evident in only one out of 
four children. Something might also be 
done in the same way to reduce the 
number of the insane ; but it would be a 
very difficult matter, because there are so 
many varieties of insanity; because the 
gene-combinations of genius, are often very 
complex, and may be produced once and 
never again; and because insane members 
not infrequently occur in_ families 
whose average members are specially 
distinguished. Dr. Lange investigated the 
history of forty-four families with a bad 
history of insanity and nervous disease, 
and in twenty-eight of these families he 
found two Cabinet ministers, one ambassa- 
dor, three bishops, three judges of the 
Supreme Court, four head masters, eight 
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consulting physicians, nine university pro- 
fessors, twenty-three doctors of science 
or of the arts, many members of Parlia- 
ment, town-counculors, business men and 
Government officials, two very distin- 
guised statesmen, besides seventy-two 
other members eminent as poets, painters, 
sculptors, architects, musicians, inventors, 
authors, etc. 

Families hke the Zeroes, Kallikaks, 
Jukes, and Nams, so often cited, are not 
far examples. They must have had a 
very unusual number of pathological 
genes they probably lived 1n bad environ- 
ment: and it 1s no more fair to draw 
conclusions as to persistent bad heredity 
from their cases than to draw conclusions 
as to persistent good heredity from such 
families as the Darwins, and Huxleys, 
and Haldanes. “It 1s quite possible, of 
course,’ says T. H. Morgan, “that an 
wnhented defective dominant character 
might furmish the starting point for these 
histories, but that the subsequent events 
are all due to ‘bad blood’ or defective 
‘ germ-plasm ’ remains to be seen.” 

Something can certainly be done by 
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practical negative eugenics to improve 
the brain and body of the future, but at 
present not very much. The time is not 
yet ripe for what Galton would call a 
“Jehad.” It is true that in certain 
American States sterilization of intel- 
lectual and moral defectives has been 
legalized ; but, so far, we believe the law 
has rar ly been put into operation. 

Something too, can be done by educa- 
tion, and by compulsory medical examina- 
tion. In Austria and Germany there 
have been for some years bureaus to give 
advice to those about to marry; and the 
Fascist League at Genoa is organizing a 
medical consultation bureau where those 
who contemplate matrimony can both be 
certified free from tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases or other infections and also be 
counselled after marriage. 

But might it not be possible to improve 
the race not only by preventing bad 
marriages but by making good “ crosses ”’ ? 
By crossing animals and plants we have 
succeeded in producing new and valuable 
varieties and might it not be possible to 
do the same in the case of man ? 
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Perhaps; but with much greater difh- 
culty ; for,—as it is rather a platitude to 
remark—the characters, physical and men- 
tal we wish to produce in man are not so 
simple and so singular as those we wish 
to produce in plants and animals ; indeed 
it would be very difficult to come to any 
unanimous agreemcnt as to what qualities 
in man are m’ t desirable. ‘‘ The points 
of a good or bad citizen,”’ says Thomas 
Haxly, “are really far harder to discern 
than those of a puppy or a short horn 
calf.” An cmployer of Labour might 
desire to produce morons and Robots with 
big muscles; a philosopher might wish 
to cultivate the ncopallium at the expense 
of the limbs , a poct the cmotional genes at 
the expense of the practical ones. It is 
one thing to breed a sheep, or a cow for 
milk ; it 1s one thing to produce a wrinkled 
yellow or green pea; but another thing to 
produce an ideal man Certain vark ties 
we could breed from Mendelizing charac- 
ters in men, we could breed for tallness, or 
beauty—it has been done unconsciously 
and consciously already—we might in 
time—if 1t wcre worth doing—breed in 
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such simple Mendelizing characters as a 
Hapsburg lip or an extra finger, or toe, or a 
rib; but, as Castle asserts: ‘‘ The charac- 
ters which conform with Mendel’s law as 
Mendel understood it, involving dominance 
and segregation in 3.1 ratios are compara- 
tively few. They also relate to the more 
superficial, less important, and more 
recently evolved characters of organisms.”’ 
There is very little to be done by select- 
ing or combining the few characters of the 
body that Mendelize as simple units, and 
we can do nothing at all to evoke new 
mutations in the germ-plasm. 
Nevertheless, the more important genes 
or linkages of genes vary in their develop- 
mental capacity within certain limits— 
the limits of the species—and by matri- 
monial selection it should be possible to 
reach the highest limits in indisputably 
advantageous characters and to prevent 
the multiplications of types in which the 
advantageous genes are at a low ebb. 
This is just what healthy matrimonial 
selection usually does, and, as Professor 
Cattell remarks, “‘ Cupid is a safer guide in 
matrimony than a licensing board.” A 
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man 1s attracted by a woman with well- 
developed breasts and with luxunant hair 
indicating that as a mother she would be 
able to breast-feed her children, and he 
marnies her, and has daughtcrs who inherit 
their mother’s breasts, and hair A 
woman 1s attracted by the man with 
broad shoulders and small hips, and good 
limbs, indicating his strength, and his 
capacity for hghting and for fatherhood 
A man 1s attracted by a woman's gentle 
and unselfish ways, indicating that she 
would be a loving wife and mother, and he 
marmics her, and her daughters (and sons in 
some good form) probably inhent their 
mother’s maternal virtues A woman 1s 
attracted by the intellectual force of a 
man dictating his power to get a place 
m the sun for his family, and she marnes 
him and his sons inherit their father’s 
viruity There 1s indeed in healthy mutual 
attraction a most admirable device to 
effect a blend of the best characters in 
both sexes, a device whose subtle efhciency 
no bureau of matrimomial advice can 
emulate As a rule, too, attraction 18 
assortative so that deep calls to deep and 
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like marries like, and thus there is a ten- 
dency to augment the same good qualities 
Probably matmmonial selection has had 
something to do with collecting and heap- 
ing up the genes of families like the Dar- 
wins, and Haldanes, and Huxleys, and 
Bachs,—Charles Darwin it will be remem- 
bered took a wife from an intellectual 
family—the Wedgewoods 

The law of assortative selections cuts 
both ways, for lke seeks lke also among 
the unhealthy and every matmmonial 
adventure probably brings the stock how- 
ever fertile 1t may be—a bad stock 1s 
sonixtimcs particularly fecund—nearer to 
the eatinction that awaits the hopelessly 
unfit “Whatever may be its present 
short-comings,’’ says Holmes, “sexual 
selection 1s an evolutionary factor of 
magnificent possibilities’? It does not 
in the strict sense of the word evolve: 1t 
produces nothing new, but 1t selects and 
augments the best in the genes that evolu- 
tion has offered And though it can move 
the race upwards only within the limits of 
the racial genotype yet the movement may 
be wide enough to mean hfe or death to a 
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whole nation Even ifthe genes are there, 
yet 1f they are there at their lowest, then 
the race or nation will be at the mercy of 
any race or nation that has made more of 
the same or almost the same matenial 

We do not for a moment see any reason 
to believe that the average innate mental 
and physical qualities of the working 
classes are dangerously debased, and that 
their fecundity and the fecundity of the 
feeble-minded imperil the survival value of 
the English race. The C3’s that abound 
in industrial arcas are mostly due as we 
have already said not to dcficicncies of 
nature but to dcfickncies of nurture, 
But, on the other hand, we do think that 
there are some disturbing symptoms of 
intellectual and moral dc gcncracy—prob- 
ably of cultural origin—in the middle and 
upper classes, of the Anglo-Saxon pcoples 

A race or spccics, however good cannot 
maintain a dominant position in the world 
unless sufficiently prolific The French, 
though a fine race, are bound, owing to 
their low birth-rate to be economically 
and biologically swamped by more fertile 
races, and already seem reconciled and 
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committed to intermarriage with their 
darker colonial races, which must amount 
to race suicide. The Russians and the 
Italians and the Chinese, on the other 
hand, simply because so prolific, are bound 
to colour the future of humanity. 

Now, in respect of birth-rate Anglo- 
Saxon peoples are in danger. Among 
Anglo-Saxon peoples the birth-rate has 
steadily fallen and in England it is now the 
lowest in Europe, if not in the world. 
This is mainly due, not to loss of natural 
fertility; it is mainly due in the better 
classes at least, to later marriage and 
to birth-control—precautions taken to 
prevent the birth of many children ; but 
it is none-the-less a symptom of decadence, 
and none-the-less it means directly and 
indirectly the decline and fall of Anglo- 
Saxon greatness. For virile and great 
people do not take precautions to reduce 
their families to one or two. The warmth 
and optimism that are at the back of love 
and vigour welcome children. The glori- 
fication of prudence is not a mark of great- 
ness, and if motor cars increase as children 
decrease, its bona fides is at least open to 
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suspicion The low birth-rate is bad, not 
only in so far asit has reached a stage when 
the population of England 1s bound to de- 
crease , It 1s bad as a sign that the quality 
of the people 1s detenorating genetically. 
We find with the reduced buirth-rate, 
other signs of bodily degeneration espec- 
ally relevant to the facial future of the 
nation We find Englishwomen not only 
increasingly unwilling, but increasingly 
unable to suckle their offspring we find 
that their breasts oftcn remain unde- 
veloped we find that cases of difficult 
labour are growing commoner, and know- 
ing as we do the close relationship between 
a woman’s breasts and her reproductive 
system—betwcen a woman’s breasts and 
her emotional psychology—knowing, too, 
the part played by a woman’s breasts in 
sexual attraction, we cannot help fearing 
that something is radically wrong More- 
over womens bodics are growing leaner, 
and bonier, and straighter 1n the line, and 
less feminine , 1n many cases the desire 
for a home and children 15 fading, and 
the average young woman of to-day cuts 
her hair short—Venus «psa non placeret 
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comis nidata, capite spoliata—affects 
masculine garb, and displays an ambition 
to look like a powdered degenerate boy. 
It is true that the average woman of the 
middle-class to-day is taller and perhaps 
muscularly stronger than her grandmother; 
but she has made bone and muscle at the 
expense of nerve and vital vigour meant 
for maternity and emotion ; her pelvis is 
often narrowed by muscular exercise and 
she is as little capable of bearing fine 
children as of suckling them. She has less 
sexual appeal, less sexual response, and 
less health and vigour than the women of 
former generations. Indeed, it is very 
rare to-day to see a young woman who does 
not use, and does not require to use, rouge 
for anemic cheeks and lips, and powder 
for a glossy nose—indeed so rare is it, that 
women use them as a matter of course, 
and even in public. Add to these things 
the decrease in the marriage rate, and the 
increase in the divorce rate, and we 
certainly seem to have symptoms of at 
least superficial decadence. The symptoms, 
moreover, are noted by foreigners, and it 
is deplorable to find that English-women 
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are held upin foreign papers as a warning. 

We find, too, in Englishmen signs of 
decadence natural or nurtural We find 
young men who take more interest in 
the lie of their hair and in the cut of 
their clothes than in virile exercise of 
mind and body, who no longer have the 
masculine love of fresh healthy eugenic 
women and the masculine loathing of 
paint and powder We find an increasing 
tendency to sexual perversities But on 
the whole, signs of decadence are more 
common in women than in men, perhaps 
because women are more imitative 

How far these things are transient and 
due to temporary evil environmental 
influences, influences emanating from a few 
decadents it 1s hard to say Certainly 
many environmental influences are bad to- 
day, and they may be created by an in- 
fluential few The theatre, the cinema, 
novels, poetry, dancing, modern decadent 
painting and music, modern irreverence, 
and lack of reticence, modern sexual 
cynicism certainly constitute (by whom- 
ever constituted) an evil moral environ- 
ment, and a considerable part of modern 
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decadence in women may be superficial and 
due to the influence of such environment. 

But even transitory and superficial deca- 
dence may have far-reaching dysgenic ef- 
fects. If love, in the sense of strong physical 
and spiritual attraction between a man and 
a woman, have even temporally weakened: 
if men no longer are drawn to women by 
their health—by their full breasts, and 
luxuriant hair, and well-formed limbs, and 
red lips, and fresh complexions, and femi- 
nine psychology—if nowadays women are 
so camouflaged with paint and powder and 
so attenuated by the decrees of fashion that 
there is little possibility of distinguishing 
the healthy and wholesome from the un- 
healthy and unwholesome—if men have 
grown so accustomed to paint and powder 
as to lose the love of the healthy and fresh 
—if sexual selection is no longer eugenic 
and no longer a matter of deep personal 
afinity—if men and women through 
modern dances and plays become sexually 
blasé—if the best men and women marry 
late and have small families—if religion 
and morality are out of fashion—if these 
things are so, and in so far as they are so, 
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the race is suffering and must suffer for 
perhaps more than one generation. 

These things ave so in certain sections of 
society to-day, but nevertheless the major- 
ity of men and women are not yet touched 
by decadence, and the Anglo-Saxon stock 
with its mixture of Nordic, and Celtic blood 
is so stable and so good that there is no fear 
of any lasting deterioration. In the little 
village of Lymington to-day there live ten 
women with an average of 15 children each, 
and not one woman 1s childless; and so long 
as there is such vitality and fecundity as 
that in the English stock England need not 
despair. Even if, for the time being, certain 
of the genes have depreciated in value, the 
same genes and the same possibilities of 
sexual selection remain and the stock will 
probably revert to its old high mean, and 
perhaps in the final Metanthropos to a 
higher level still. We cannot agree with 
L. Darwin “ that the nation as a whole is 
steadily deteriorating as regards its tnborn 
qualities.”” It is not possible to destroy 
good stock by cultural influences and very 
dificult even by pernicious selection to 
lower its mean for long. Each step in 
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genetics, as Bateson affirms, “ has rather 
compelled the recognition of genetic deter- 
minism and the hope that by change in 
the conditions of life or by any external 
influences significant alterations can be in- 
duced in succeeding generations. . . . of the 
human population must be abandoned.” 
To-day with the exception of the little 
measures of negative eugenics we have 
indicated, we are not in a position to inter- 
fere with the potentialities of the germ- 
plasm : the most we can do is to promote 
eugenic marriages so as to raise the means 
of species to its highest possible point, and 
to improve the environment of men so that 
the genes at least will not suffer from bad 
nutritional conditions,as it is possible germ- 
plasm sometimes does suffer. To try to-day 
consciously and deliberately to breed for 
special features would be absurd. “If,” says 
Professor Cattell, “‘there were a central 
directing agency which had the power as 
well as the wisdom tocontrol mating within 
the group something could undoubtedly 
be done slowly to elevate the general ave- 
rage of bodily vigour and innate power 
within the group. This could be done most 
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rapidly by polygamy which would permit 
of a relatively rigid selection of sires ; less 
rapidly under monogamy by a selection of 
parents among both sexes.” More quickly 
still no doubt by ectopic gestation. But 
the social consequences as Cattell points 
out would be monstrous. 

We are not competent to select for others: 
we are not competent to direct the mingling 
of the genes, and we do not believe with the 
Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham University 
that sterilization is the best mode of selec- 
tion. Man is both a mind anda body: his 
personality is a most varied, versatile, and 
subtle thing, and selection must be made 
with an eye to the whole result, asa living 
man. We cannot do it scientifically : we 
cannot co-ordinate and integrate so many 
correlated factors. It can be done only 
successfully two by two through the clair- 
voyance of sexual attraction which chooses 
a body for a soul, and a soul for a body— 
in ‘‘ the will ”’ as Nietsche says “‘ of two to 
create one, who is more than they who crea- 
ted him.’’ It would be impossible to walk if 
we had consciously to move and co-ordinate 
each of the individual muscles and nerves 
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involved in the act of walking, and still 
more impossible to walk if we concentrated 
only on one or two muscles ; but the mind 
integrates the action; and so, in sexual 
choice the attraction of man for woman 
and woman for man, by some subconscious 
integral calculus, integrates all the factors 
at work and makes the nght choice for 
posterity. ‘‘ There is more rationality in 
thy body than in thy best wisdom,’ thus 
spake Zarathustra. The best practical 
eugenics would be measures to remove the 
camouflage of artificial conditions of all 
sorts, from titles and dollars, to rouge and 
powder, and to render it economically and 
socially possible for each man and woman 
to marry the man and woman of his and 
her choice. Not unwisely have men for 
thousands of years glorified and worshipped 
love, and so long as love—a love that is 
now at once physical and spiritual and 
that makes a choice momentous both for 
mind and body—selects—so long as no 
attempts are made to improve the breed 
by polygamy and ectopic gestation, so 
long is the future of the body of man safe, 
and we may rest assured that the Me- 
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tanthropos of the future will at least re- 
present to the full the best of mind and 
body that the human germ-plasm contains 

Even without any further evolution of 
the genes, the human race might be raised 
and we believe will be raised to a vastly 
higher level simply by ordinary sexual 
selection (which will have an ever-increas- 
ing selective importance) and by improve- 
ments in environment 

It is unlikely that selection by disease 
and drink will ever render man innately 
mmmune to all diseases and drink , but 1t 1s 
certain matrimonial selection will select 
a healthy race, and that science will find 
cures or prophylictics for all discases from 
measles and cold in the head to cancer and 
drunkenness It is more than possible that 
medical science will be able by a single 
vaccine or serum to render a man immune 
all his hfe to all germ diseases It 1s almost 
certain that by means of endocrines and vi- 
tamins other diseases will be conquered if 
indeed they are not eradicated by sexual 
selection At present by the hormone 
“insulin ’’ the deadly disease diabetes can 
be kept indefinitely in check, by thyroid 
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extract goitre is cured, by vitamin D 
rickets; by vitamin B beri-beri; by 
vitamin C scurvy ; and the possibilities in 
such ways are tremendous. 

Not only can the hormones and vitamins 
be used to cure diseases they can also be 
used to control growth. Vitamin A pro- 
motes growth, the hormones of the pituitary 
gland are responsible for giants and dwarfs, 
the hormones of the sexual glands control 
the secondary sexual charaters. At present 
science has only begun to realize the impor- 
tance of these substances ; but when their 
action is better understood the general local 
growth of the human body and the efficient 
functioning of the brain will be largely con- 
trollable, and we may be able, not only to 
produce men of from five feet to eight feet 
of various builds as desired but to influence 
to some extent temperament and mental 
characters. It is not likely, however, that 
by any hormones we shall ever be able to 
control—as is sometimes asserted—the 
genetic evolution of the body: evolution 
is a matter of the genes and does not work 
by alterations in amounts of individual 
chemical substances, but by a mysterious 
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“holistic” machinery, which we can easily 
partially or wholly destroy, but which 
luckily we cannot direct, The most we can 
hope to do in the way of altering genes, 
is perhaps by means of a hormone to bring 
latent genes into action. On such a prin- 
ciple if there be still in our germ-plasm— 
as 1s just barely possible—genes of a tail 
and a hairy skin, 1t might be possible by 
administering hormones to produce a pre- 
hensile tail or a hairy skin, and the desi- 
rability of permitting such simian varia- 
tions may become the subject of legislation 
among the Metanthropoi of 5000 A.D. 
Professor Haldane, has jokingly suggested 
that some day the electioneering cry will 
be: “‘ Vote for Macpherson and a pre- 
hensile tail for your great grandchildren | ”’ 
That youth will be prolonged and life 
extended by means of injections of hor- 
mones or transplantations of certain 
glands 1s highly likely To-day Steinach 
by vasectomy, and Voronoff by grafting 
the interstitial glands of monkeys, have 
succeeded in rejuvenating, for a time at 
least, old men, and there 1s no doubt that 
their methods will be improved and that a 
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certain extension of working life is in 
prospect Quite apart from selection, the 
Metanthropo: of future mullenniums will 
probably all be centenarians, but that life 
can be indefinitely prolonged is_ very 
unlikely. It 1s possible, as we know, and 
as Carrell has shown, to prolong the life 
of simple cells and tissues almost in- 
definitely and the germ-plasm in man’s 
body to-day has a life of at least 1,000 
million years, but multicellular complex 
organs seem inevitably to die Death 1s 
the price we pay for our multiplexity 

All the hygienic and dietetic lessons we 
have learned in the previous centuries 
will doubtless be put to good use The 
Metanthropoi even of 2,000 A D will dress 
wisely, and eat and dmnk wisely, and 
exercise wisely, and it is possible that ways 
will be discovered to transform radiant 
energy into biotic vigour, and it 1s possible, 
though not likely, that new synthetic food 
will be discovered of more nutnitional 
value than those at present in use. 

In all cultural ways the full development 
of man’s genes will be promoted and the 
time will come when every man will be 
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developed to the full extent of his innate 
potentialities and when the mean of most 
of his innate potentialities raised by sexual 
selections will be much higher than to-day. 

The main advance, however, in the Body 
of Future Man will probably be—as we 
have already more than once stated—in 
his neopallium, and the possibilities of 
advance in that direction come very 
especially under the control of sexual 
selection and are almost infinite. The 
mental and moral differences between men 
are ten times greater than their bodily 
differences. A good athlete can jump 
twice as far as a very poor one: but the 
mind of a Newton or a Tennyson is incom- 
parably better than the mind of a moron 
oreven than the mind of the average man to- 
day. It is chiefly in mind that races and 
individuals differ, and the real boundaries 
between men are not varieties of language 
or colour but varieties of mind. What 
actual new genetic ‘‘ orchestrations ”—to 
borrow Professor J.A. Thomson’s fine term 
—miay be forming in the neopallium to-day 
we do not know. It is possible that entirely 
new facultics may be in course of forma- 
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tion. In his brilliant book of this series, 
Gallio, Mr. J. N. Sullivan declares that 
the human mind “may come to realize 
imaginatively as well as logically the four- 
dimensional space-time continuum.” Fur- 
ther evolution of the brain—especially in 
the so-called silent areas—is far from im- 
possible, but, even without evolution the 
possibilities of new and good selections and 
of progressive selection of these is very 
great. The faculties of the mind—the ma- 
thematical, the philosophical, the religious, 
the amatory—are infinite in their several 
and combined potentialities. The genes 
that enter into them must be almost like 
the sand of the sea-shore, and every new 
combination of genes is pregnant with 
possibilities. It must be realized too that 
every man’s body is a result of the inter- 
action of the germ-plasm and its environ- 
ment and is variable tosome extent—tothe 
extent of fluctuating variations—according 
toits environment, and that in a very deep 
and special sense is this true of the brain, for 
the environment of the brain as a thinking, 
feeling organ isinfimitely variable and so 
in its case the product—in the form of 
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thought, feeling and personality,—of brain 
and environment is almost infinite The 
brain itself 1s an exquisitely sensitive, in- 
credibly complicated instrument, which 
varies not only with the blood and oxygen 
supplied to 1t but responds as a new 
creation to every influence that impinges 
upon it, to books, to co'ours, to sounds, to 
memories, to pains, and a very small alte- 
ration, either in its receptive mechanism or 
in its intellectual and moral environment, 
may mean a vast difference in mentality 
In the complexity of the brainin a changing 
and progressive intellectual environment 
we have incalculable opportunities for 
change, and the Mectanthropos of the 
future will live a richer, fuller hfe than the 
men to-day, partly because sexual sclection 
will have improved his brain and partly 
because previous generations of brains 
will have improvedhis brain’s environment, 
giving it books, aeroplanes, music, wire- 
less, means of travel, etc ,etc What will 
be the intellectual environment of man 
5,000 years later 1t 1s impossible to say, 
but certainly it will be a tremendously 
wide and varied environment, able to 
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waken thoughts and feelings unknown to 
generations in simpler environments. 

The main progress of the brain and of 
man’s cerebral life within the limits of the 
genes will depend almost entirely on love 
and sexual selection. It is love—blind, 
clairvoyant love—that will choose the 
combinations that will make the brain, and 
with the brain the whole conscious being 
of Future Humanity. So far, love has 
chosen chiefly through men, and men have 
been attracted chiefly by the physical—a 
form of choice to which the dress of modern 
woman pays ample testimony—but more 
and more as the bodies of men and women 
get sufficiently selected the choice will be 
mutual and will depend on the conscious 
or subconscious recognition of intellectual] 
and moral characters. In view of the vast 
intellectual and moral differences that 
already obtain between man and man, and 
race and race, the moral and intellectual 
results of conscious and subconscious 
sexual selection on a moral and intellec- 
tual basis will be revolutionary, even in the 
absence of further evolution. Certainly it 
will be impossible to breed true, to breed 
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exact duplicates—to have mass production 
of geniuses; but nevertheless it will be 
possible, in time, to breed almost number- 
less varieties of the highly moral, the highly 
intellectual, and there seems some likeli- 
hood that the Metanthropoi of the future 
will be divided into nations akin in mental 
and moral outlook. To a certain extent 
that is so to-day. The French, the 
English, the Japs, the Jews, the Hindus 
and other races are differentiated quite 
as much by mind as by body; and 
matrimonial selection on a basis ever 
increasingly intellectual and moral (though 
always necessarily to some extent physical) 
will greatly increase such differentiation. 
Ever-growing cosmopolitanism and 
internationalism will probably make the 
Metanthropoi of a few millenniums ahead 
composite and very alike in physical 
features—all approaching the most beauti- 
ful and efficient possible within the species 
of Homo sapiens ; —but greater, and wider, 
and more fastidious matrimonial selection 
on a moral and intellectual basis will pro- 
duce at once intellectual and moral 
heterogeneity, and intellectual and moral 
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segregation. There will be nations of 
saints, of poets, of scientists, of painters 

In what direction the cerebral faculties 
of man will chiefly progress it 1s difficult to 
predict, but love 1s an emotion closely 
associated with beauty and with religion, 
and love will probably select the lovely 
and the moral—indeed only by such selec- 
tion 1s humanity likely to survive the 
instruments of slaughter now in the hands 
of blind politicians In the words of Kant 
“The cosmic evolution of Nature 1s con- 
tinued in the historic development of 
humanity and completed in the moral per 
fection of the individual ” 

Love is the crown and consummation of 
all things—the great purpose that throbbed 
in thefiremist and worked through amceba 
and monkey up to man, and so long as love 
exists, and love selects, there 1s hope for the 
future of Humanity And we may hope not 
only that the best we know will be selected 
and saved and mingled in new and noble 
physical and intellectual and moral pheno- 
types, but that the same mysterious Power 
that drew us out of the fire mist has still 
greater evolutionary destinies 1n store for us. 
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THs series of books, by some of the 

most distinguished English thinkers, 
scientists, philosophers, doctors, critics, 
and artists, was at once recognized 
as a noteworthy event. Written from 
various points of view, one book frequently 
opposing the argument of another, they 
provide the reader with a stimulating 
survey of the most modern thought in 
many departments of life. Several 
volumes are devoted to the future trend 
of Civilization, conceived as a whole; 
while others deal with particular pro- 
vinces It is interesting to see in these 
neat little volumes, issued at a low price, 
the revival of a form of literature, the 
Pamphlet, which has been in disuse for 
many years 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
FROM THE REVIEWS 


Temes Literary Suppiement ‘‘ An entertaimuing 
series of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modern tendencies ”’ 

Spectator ‘‘ Scintillating monographs that 
very lively and courageous series ”’ 

Observer ‘“ There seems no reason why the 
brilhant To-day and To-morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to morrows 
At first 1t seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series already runs to more than two 
score <A remarkable series 

Dasly Telegraph ‘This admirable senes of 
essays, provocative and brilliant ”’ 

Nation ‘‘ We are able to peer into the future 
by means of that bnilhant senes [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time "—T S Ehkot 

Manchester Dtispaich ‘‘ The more one reads of 
these pamphlets, the more avid becomes the 
appetite We hope the list 1s endless ”’ 

Intsh Statesman ‘ Full of lively controversy ”’ 

Darly Hevald ‘‘ This series has given us many 
monographs of brilliance and discernment 
The stylistic excellencies of this provocative 
sefies ”’ 

Freld ‘‘ We have long desired to express the 
deep admuration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
series We must pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and expression they 
maintain As small gift-books, austerely yet 
prettily produced, they remam unequalled 
of their kind We can give but the briefest 
suggestions of their value to the student, 
the politician, and the voter 

New York World ‘* Holds the palm in the 
speculative and interpretative thought of the 


age ”’ 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By Jj. B. S. HaALpANne, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Eighth wmpression,. 


“A fascinating and daring little book.’ 
— Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ The essay 1s brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and Obristling with 
challenges.’’—-British Medical Journal. 

‘‘ Predicts the most startling changes ”’ 
—Morning Post 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S Fourth 
tmpresston. 


‘Utter pessimism ’’ — Observer. ““ Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.’’— 
Morning Post ‘‘A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.’’—~Datly 
Hevald 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Fourth impression. 


‘One of the most brilhant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Icarus." —-Natson. ‘* Simply 
and brilliantly written.’’—Nature. “In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of, 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and 1ll-will which’ 
those in authority call their morals.” —New 
Leader. 
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Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
wmpresston. 

“‘Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.’’—Times 
Leading Article, *‘ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.”"’"—-Spectator. ‘' This brilliant 
little monograph.”’— Daily News. 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. ScwHILter, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
impression. 

“They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.’’—Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘‘ Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.’’—Daily News. ‘‘ The 
book of the week.’’—Speciator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 
Second wmpresston. 

“We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.’’"—-Saturday Review. ‘‘The book its 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.’’—York- 
Shtve Post. ‘' Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets.’’—Speciator. 


Quo Vadimus? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. Fournier pD’ALBE, ‘D.Sc. 
Second impression. 

“A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.’— Daily Graphic. 
‘‘ A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.’’-—-Manchester Dispatch. ‘* Interesting 
and singularly plausible.’”"—Dasly Telegraph. 
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Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 

By C E M Joap Second impresston. 

‘ Has provocative book ’’—Graphic 

‘* Written in a style of deliberate brilliance ”’ 

—Times Literary Supplement ‘ As outspoken 

and unequivocal a contribution as could well 

be imagined Even those readers who dissent 

will be forced to recognize the admurable 

clarity with which he states his case A book 
that will startle ’’—Dazly Chronicle 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman By ANTHONY M 
Lupovici, author of ‘‘ A Defence of 


Aristocracy,’ etc Second iwnpression. 

“‘A stimulating book Volumes would be 
needed to deal, 1n the fulness his work pro- 
vokes with all the problems raised ’’—Sunday 
Times ‘ Profemuinine but anti feministic ”’ 
——Scotsman Full of brilliant common- 
sense ’’—Observer 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge By 
Mrs BERTRAND RvUSSELL With a 


frontispiece Third wmpression. 

An answer to Lyststrata ‘A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman ’’— 
Manchester Guardian ‘Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time ’’—Dasly Herald 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E E Fournier pv’ALBE, D Sc. 
A worthy contribution to this interesting 
senes A delightful and thought provoking 
essay '’"—Birmingham Post ‘There 1s a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book hke 
Hephaestus Theauthor has the merit of really 
understanding what he 1s talking about ”’ 
— Engineering ‘““An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery ’’—Archttects’ Journal 
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The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction 
by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

‘‘Emunently surtable for general reading. 
The problem 1s fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan 1s that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now ’’—From the Introduction. 

Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 
By R. McNair WILSON, M.B. 

‘‘Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series ’’"—Times Literary Supplement 
‘* This 1s a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in it’’—Evening Standard. ‘No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong ’’—Dazly Herald. 

Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H.S. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 
University. Second empression. 

‘‘ This volume 1s one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series Certainly 
the information 1t contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It1s essentially a discussion 
of . heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no_ scientific 
justification ""——-Times Literary Supplemeni. 
‘An exceedingly briluant book.’’—New Leader. 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. RUSSELL BRAIN. 

“A Dbnilhant exposition of the present 
position of the evolutionary hypothesis, 
he writes clearly and temperately ’’—Guardtan 
“Should prove invaluable. A stimulating 
and well-written essay ’’—Litervary Guide 
“Fis destructive criticism of the materialist 
and mechanist philosophy, biology, and 
physics 1s superb ’’"—G. K.’s Weekly. 
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Narcissus ~ an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. With 1g illustrations. 
Second impression. 

““A most suggestive book ’’—Naton 
‘“‘ Irresistible Reading 1t 1s like a switchback 
journey Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages’’—Datly News 
** Interesting, provocative, and entertaining ”’ 


—Queen 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry ? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 


** Learned, sensible, and very well-wmtten ”’ 
—Affable Hawk, 1n New Statesman ‘“‘ Very 
suggestive ’’—J C Squtve, in Observer 
‘“‘A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all 1ts con- 
clusions ’—~jJ St Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “‘ Satan the 
Waster,’ etc. 


‘‘We should hke to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners 
Her book 1s profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone ’’—Outlook ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work ’’—Saturday Review 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy DosrEE, author of ‘‘Restor- 
ation Drama,”’ etc. 


‘“‘A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight "—Times Literary Suppile- 
ment ‘“ This 1s a dehghtfully witty book ”’ 
—Scotsman ‘In a subtly satincal vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time His gay little book makes delightful 
reading *’—Natson 
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Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 
B. H. LippELLt Hart. 


“A companion volume to Caliimecus. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction” 
~——Observer. ‘‘ A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country.’’—Datly Chronicle. ‘‘ There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war 1n 
Pars, just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphiets on big subjects.’”’—Manchestey 
Guardian. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


“As might be expected from an inventor 
who 1s always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—Evemng Standard. 
“‘The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.”—New Statesman 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 
STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 
“A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various.’’—Morning Post. ‘‘ Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. Haynes, author of “ Concerning 


Solicitors,’”’ etc. 

‘* An interesting and concisely written book.” 
—Yorkshive Post ‘He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.” —T P.’s Weekly. ‘‘ A thought- 
ful book—deserves careful reading.”—Law 


Ismes. 
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Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCoLvin, author of “ The 


Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 

** Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.”—Saturday Review. ‘' Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
.. . Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
sOlutions.’’—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ This is 
altogether a much-needed book.’’—New 
Leader. 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
‘ The Reformation of War,” etc. With 


8 Plates. 

‘‘ The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 

. and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.”’—~-Dasly 
Telegraph. ‘' Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important.”—/. Si. Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator. 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 


By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 

‘“‘ Candid and caustic.”—Observer. ‘‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.”’ 
—Daily Sketch. ‘‘ He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.’’—Clarion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 


of “‘ The Real Ireland,”’ etc. 

A companion volume to Atlantis. “ Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections .. . 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘ A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat’.”’"—Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

““ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well ’’—Observer ‘‘ It 1s doubt- 
ful 1f a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays mn our public and 
private life has been written ’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 
M.C., M.A., M.R.C S., L.RC.P. 

“‘ A very carefulsummary ’’—Ttmes Literary 
Supplement ‘A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control ”’ 
—Lancet ‘‘He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; this book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other bref account we know. 
It also suggests a policy ’’—Saturday Review, 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind By GARET GARRETT. 

‘“‘This briluant and provoking little book ”’ 
—Observer ‘A significant and thoughtful 
essay, Calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep "—Spectator ‘‘A brillant writer, Mr 
Garrett 1s a remarkable man He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made 1n life.” —Darly Express 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JoHN GLoaG, author of “ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.” 

“‘ An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship 1s 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DovuG Las WoopruFr. Fourth impression. 

* Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page ’’—Sunday Times. 
“Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief ”’ 
—Saturday Review ‘Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series ’’—Observer. 

Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of ‘‘ Music and 
Life.”” Second smpresston. 

“A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with ’’— 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Tmes “A 
brilhant essay in contemporary philosophy.” 
—Outlook ‘‘ The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding ’’—New Statesman 

‘Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E. J. DENT, author of ‘“Mozart’s Operas.” 
‘In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brillant 
voyage 1n search of first principles Mr Dent’s 
book 1s a skilful review of the development of 
music Itis the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found —— Musical 
News ‘‘ Remarkably able and stimulating ”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement ‘‘ Thereis hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly '"—Spectator. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. Mace, University of St. Andrew's. 


‘‘An entertaining and instructive pamphlet ”’ 
—Morning Post ‘“ Places a nightmare before 
us very ably and _  wittily ’’—Speciator. 
‘** Passages in 1t are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide . . . to modern 
scientific thought ’’—-Bzrmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 
authors of ““The Gentle Art of Cookery.” 


“‘This 1s a clever and witty httle volume 
in an entertaining series, and 1t makes enchant- 
ing reading ’’—Times Ltterary Supplement. 
“Opens with a bnilliant picture of modern 
man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
“with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf of 
hunger This banquet of epigrams ’— 
Spectator 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 

“‘ Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case ’’—Datly Herald “This interesting 
addition to the series ’’—TZimes Educatonai 
Supplement ‘‘ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so _ All fit readers will find 
it stimulating ’’—Northern Echo. 

The Future of Futurism. By Joun 


RODKER. 

“Mr Rodker 1s up-to-the minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages "’"—T S Ehot,in Nation ‘‘ There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest ’’—Tsmes Literary Supplement. 

Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of “ The 


English Secret,” etc. 

“The future of English 1s discussed fully 
and with fascinating :interest.’’-—Morning 
Post ‘Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words ’’—-Tsmes Literary Supplement ‘‘ His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry ’—J C 
Squive, in Observer ‘“‘ His finely-conceived 
essay ’’-—Manchester Guardian 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 


By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

‘‘ A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment ’’—Svfectator. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly.’”’—New Statesman, ‘‘ This intriguing 
little book.’’—Connorsseur. 


Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 


A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

‘“‘Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise It 1s a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed ”’ 
—Spectator. ‘‘A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking ’’—Morning Post 


The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 


Rhythm. By CoLium. 

‘It has substance and thought in 1t. The 
author 1s very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to-day.”’—Spectator. “A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose’’-—Oxjord Magazne ‘* Has 
caught the spirit of the Eastern conception of 
world movements ’’—Calcutia Statesman. 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 


GRAVES. Fourth wmpresston. 

‘“‘Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to ’’—Observer. ‘‘ Not for squeamish readers "’ 
—Spectator. ‘‘Nomore amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’—Bystander. 
‘‘His highly entertaining essay 1s as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow ’’"—New Statesman. ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.”’—Irish Statesman. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. Car itv. 

** Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.”—Temes ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Anistotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology 1s going to 
accomplish ’’—New Statesman. ‘‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series,’’—Westminster Gazette. 

Delphos, or the Future of International 


Language. By E. SyLviA PANKHURST. 
** Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of c1vuliza- 
tion ’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contnbution 
to this subject ’’—International Language 

Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SvuLtivan, author of “A 
History of Mathematics.”’ 

** So packed with ideas that 1t 1s not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of 1ts contents ”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement ‘“‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum "'— 
Spectator ‘‘ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner It must be read ’’— 
New Statesman. 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 
of “‘ Problems of Village Life,” etc. 

*“A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which 1s slowly but surely 
pushing to the front ’’—T1mes Literary Supple- 
ment ‘‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research 1s lucid and interesting ’’-—-Scotsman. 
‘‘ Displays the mght temper, admirably con 
ceived, skilfully executed ’’—Ltverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

““ Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastiic There 1s 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts ’’— Daily News ‘‘ He 1s to be con- 
gratulated His book is small, but it 1s so 
dehghtfully funny that it 1s well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting ’’—Aeropiane 

Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 
To-Morrow. By Davip OCKHAM. 

“A valuable and exceedingly interesting 
commentary on a vital phase of modern de- 
velopment ’—Dazrly Herald ‘‘ Vigorous and 
well-wmtten, eminently readable ’’—Yorkshire 
Post ‘*‘ He has said what one expects any 
sensible person to say about the ‘ trustufica- 
tion of the Press ’’—S~peciator 

Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 


side By MARTIN S BRIGGS, F R.I.B.A. 

‘Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilhant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one ’—Datly 
lelegraph ‘‘ The historical part 1s as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired ”’ 
—Datly Heraid ‘‘ Servesanationalend The 
book 1s 1n essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book ’’-—Sectator 

Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 

WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, MB., F.R.S. 

‘Among all the booklets of this bnibant 
series, none, I think 1s so weighty and im- 
pressive as this It contains thrice as much 
matter as the other volumes, and 1s profoundly 
serious ’’—Dean Inge, in Evening Standard 
‘‘A deeply interesting and fair-minded study 
of the causes of war and the possibilities of 
their prevention. Every word 1s sound ’’— 
spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 

CECIL CHISHOLM 
“Of absorbing interest "’—Dasly Herald 

“No one, perhaps, has ever held the balance 
so nicely between technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this excellent book 
in a brilliant series Between its covers 
knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over ’’—Spectator 

Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
NORMAN HAIRE. Second tmpression 

** Has something serious to say, something 

that may be of value, Dr Haire 1s, fortunate 
ly, as lucid as he 1s bold ’’—Saturday Revieu 
“An electrifying addition to the senes”’ 
Sphere ‘Not cheerful reading Yet in 
spite of this we feel that the book repays 
perusal '’—Spectator ‘' A very good book, 
brilliant, arresting '’—Sunday Worker 

The Next Chapter: the War against 


the Moon By ANDRE MauroIs 

“This delicate and dehghtful phantasy 
presented with consummate art ’’—Spectator 
‘ Short but witheringly sarcastic ’’—Freld 
““Admurably parodies the melancholy and 
superior tone of a history-book °° Times 
Lteterary Supplement ‘“‘A delicious skit 
on the newspaper ‘stunt’, and a whole 
some satire on some of the abiding weaknesses 
of mankind "’—~Darly Telegraph 

Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 

“Well written and abounds in epigram 
This 1s a brave and sincere book ’’—Economtc 
Review ‘As stern a critic of our present 
Party system as any Tory could be”"—H W 
Nevinson, 1n Dastly Herald “A brechure 
that thinking people will discuss "’—Spectator 
“A timely exposure of the hypocrisy of 
politics."’—Harold Coz, in Sunday Tames 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JoHN CARRUTHERS. 
“An entertaming and stimulating book 
which no novel reader should fal to study ’’— 
Osbert Sttwell,in Datly Mirror ‘A bnihant 
essay and, I think, a true one It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested 
critically in the novel ’’—Geoffry West, in 
Datly Herald 
Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shake- 


speare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 

“To my disappointment I found myself 
in complete agreement with nearly all :ts 
author’s arguments There is much that 
1s vital and arresting in what he has to say ”’ 
—WNigel Playfaty,in Evening Standard ‘‘ With 
much that Mr Gnffith says I entirely agree ’’ 
—Saturday Review 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 


By G. M. THomMSsoN Second wmpresstion. 
‘** Not since the late T W H Crosland has 
anything like so amazing an indictment of 
scotland appeared "—Westminster Gazette 
“‘ It 1s relentless and terrible in its exposure 
of the realities that underlie the myth of the 
‘canny Scot’ I have found scarcely an 
exaggeration in the whole of this brillant 
book ’’—Iv1sh Statesman ‘As a piece of 
incisive writing and powerful, though re- 
strained, invective, Caledonta 1s specially 
notable ’’—Spectator 
Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of “ Contemporary 


Scottish Studies,’ etc 

‘A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, 
to Caledonia, tracing behind the scenes 
the development of a real Scottish renascence 
Contains stuff for thought ’—Speciator. 
“The book of a man genuinely concerned 
about the future ’’--Glasgow News 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 


P. MorTON SHAND. 

**Very sound sense.’’—Times Literary 
Suppiement. ‘‘A learned and amusingly 
written book on wine.’’—Daily Express. 
“An entrancing little volume, prognosticat- 
ing the future of wine and wine-drinking, 
from a social, commercial, and more especially 
a vinous point of view.’’—Brewer and Wine 
Merchant. 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 


By T. W. Jones, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

“Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, 
what Chemistry is doing to-day, and what its 
achievements are likely to be in the future.’’ 
—-Morning Post. ‘‘ A complete and readable 
survey of the chemical developments of to- 
day, making special reference to bio-chemistry, 
synthetic fuels, and catalysts.’’—-Manchester 
Guardian. 


Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 


By L. L. WuyTe. 

“If the notion {of asymmetrical time] can 
be successfully applied to physics itself, the 
universal science will be born. That some 
great synthesis is on the way seems clear. 
One of the most suggestive accounts of it 
may be found in this fascinating volume.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ This book will 
be an inspiration. The writer is a clear and 
fearless thinker.’’— Discovery. 


Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 


G. S. SANDILANDS. 

‘His provocative and most interesting 
book.’’—Daitly Herald. ‘‘ A candid and out- 
spoken personage with a talent for pungency 
in epigram. He covers the whole field.’”’-— 
Sheffield Telegraph. ‘‘ Points out some of 
the pinnacles of unreason climbed by those 
trying to separate amateur from professional.” 
— Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 


Future. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 

‘* Indicating vividly what may he ahead,if 
we allow our worship of the American ideal 
of industrial output for its own sake to pro- 
ceed undirected.’’—-Country Life. ‘‘ A piquant 
study of the labour-saving houses of the 
future.’—T.P.’s Weekly ‘‘ Draws an appal- 
ling picture.’’—Evening Standard. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. Greic, D.Litt. 


“His vivacious’ book.’’—Daily Mazi. 
‘‘ The most vehement attack [on standard 
English] we have ever read. We are equally 
amazed and amused.’’—Mornting Post. ‘' Very 
sensible suggestions for vivifying the English 
language '’—Stay ‘‘ Such a rollicking book. 
He must be thanked.’’—Sfectator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. 

‘“‘Compels the reader to think, whether he 
will or no,.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘A most 
interesting prophecy Mr Godwin makes out 
a strong case agaimst the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime ” 
—Evening Standard. ‘‘ Cheerfully devastat- 
ing ’’-—Datly Herald. “His admurable 
book.’’—Outlook. 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc. 

A lucid account of the nature of sleep, 
with reference to body, braim, and mind, and 
an analysis of dreaming. A plea 1s put in 
for the suppression of avoidable noises, and a 
forecast 1s made of the direction which 
future research will take. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 


Botton C. WALLER. 

The prospects of Ireland, economic, cultural, 
and political, are considered in the hght of 
the new conditions of freedom. Plain spoken 
criticism of persons and tendencies are not 
lacking. Special attention 1s paid to the prob- 
lem of a united Ireland. 


Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 


By J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 

Thousands of miles await the explorer of 
to-morrow. We know little of the stretching 
leagues of sea-floor, less of the earth’s 1n- 
terior. In helicopter craft the daring will 
penetrate the Amazonian jungle and the Ant- 
arctic waste. The bowels of the earth will 
be broken into. Inter-planetary communi- 
cation 1s not far ahead. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. 


The marvellous evolution the body has al- 
ready achieved provides no clue to its future, 
nor 1s it likely to be affected by eugenic meas- 
ures. Future progressin man’s body will depend 
mainly on a subtle sexual selection of cerebral 
variations as manifested in mental, moral, and 
wsthetic qualities, which will have momen- 
tous spiritual consequences. 


NEARLY READY 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 


By ERNEST BETTS. 

The writer traces the development of the 
film from its crude but astonishing beginnings 
as a ‘show ’ toits future as one of the artistic 
marvels of the world. The film as an art 
form, it 1s contended, really began without 
any inspiration. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 
NoRwoopD YOUNG. 


This 1s a study of the paradoxical ‘ laws 
of chance’, as lustrated in the game of 
roulette, played at Monte Carlo. The author 
discusses the conflict between chance and 
design. He refutes the common belief, upon 
which all systems of gambling are founded, 
that in a game of chance the past can affect 
the future. He considers the emotions of 
gamblers, their hopes, fears, and superstitions. 


Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R. G. Gorpon, M.D., D.Sc. 


What can the medical profession, the social 
worker, the school teacher, the parent, and the 
general public do to help the youthful delin- 
quent ? Methods are outlined of dealing with 
this urgent and difficult problem. 


Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 
C. E. M. Joab. 


In The Next Chapter M Maurois brillantly 
showed the evil consequences to be expected 
from an over-abundance of leisure in mankind 
Diogenes conducts a bitter examination of the 
way 1n which people do actually employ their 
leisure, and puts forward some proposals and 
prophecies for the future. 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By J. H. Jeans, LL.D,, F.RS. 


This distinguished piece of work makes 
clear for the general reader the present position 
of astronomical science, The nature of the 
earth, the solar system, the stars, and the 
physical universe in general 1s discussed with 
supreme clarity, and their future prospects 
boldly estimated. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


IN PREPARATION 


Hestia, or the Future of Home Life. By 
WINIFRED SPIELMAN. 
The future of family life is here considered 


with reference to the many forces at work 
to-day for the disruption of the home. 


Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. Author of ‘ Cain.’ 
The future of Canada is worked out from 
the political, economic, social, and other view 
points. The possibility of Canada’s union with 
America is discussed, and the American in- 
fluence is estimated. 


Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 
By Rosert T. Lewis. 


How will the child live in the future, how 
will he be treated by parents, nurse and 
school, what will education become in the 
future, these are some of the points raised Ly 
the author. 


The Future of Socialism. By ARTHUR 
SHADWELL. 


The Future of Opera. By DYNELEY 
Hussey, author of “ Mozart ’’. 


The Future of the Universities. By 
JULIAN HALL. 


The Future of the Sexes. By REBECCA 
WEST. 


The Future of Humour. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. 


